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AT A BAZAAR. 


OR fashion or for charity, 
Religion or flirtation, 
To clothe domestic paupers’ backs, 
To Christianize a nation 
Of dusky pagans wheresoe’er 
Their savage quarters are, 
Experto crede, no device 
Is found like a Bazaar. 
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Ai a Bazaar. 


To propagate the wholesome fruits 
Of universal knowledge, 

To aid the histrionic art, 
Testetum, Maybury College. 

To swell a curate’s stipend here, 
Or Kaffirs teach afar, 

Depend upon it, best of all 
Good plans is the Bazaar. 


The day has come: the hour is here : 
The business straight begins : 
Whate’er you want, enter, messieurs, 
And purchase,—for your sins. 
Pincyshions, slippers, fireside screens, 
Penholders, or cigar— 
The best of everything you'll find 
At this our new bazaar. 


What? think our charges ‘ rather high !’ 


Reflect, you have our smiles 
Free, gratis: surely charity 
Must consecrate our wiles. 

A gracious work indeed is ours, 
And yet, I know, there are, 
Some critics who apply the term 

* Extortion ’ to bazaar ! 

























HE.Thames is famous for its 
abbeys. First of all, of 
course, comes that Abbey of abbeys 
which is Westminster Abbey. The 
readers of Mr. Freeman’s great 
work will remember the origin of 
Westminster Abbey. There was 
a little island on the Thames, 
which from the dense bushes re- 
ceived the name of Thorney Island. 
The present magnificent Abbey of 
Westminster rose on the site of 
Edward the Confessor’s abbey, 
which in its turn arose on an 
abbey coeval with the first intro- 
duction of Christianity into our 
island. There are still consider- 
able remains of the solid sub- 
structures and passages of the 
Confessor’s building. It was a 
structure of a vast size. As the 
abbey grew to completion, the 
founder’s life grew near to its 
termination. When the abbey 
was finished, the Confessor died. 
The Bayeux tapestry enables us to 
see how, on an early winter morn- 
ing, ‘while perhaps the minster 
still needed torchlight within the 
deep gloom of its massive walls 
and narrow windows,’ the king 
was carried to his grave. And 
now Westminster Abbey is the 
Valhalla of England; ‘the great 
temple of silence and reconciliation 
where the enmities of twenty ge- 
nerations lie buried.’ The abbey 
nobly crowns the imperial river, 
and lends it a consecration and a 
glory. There is no Englishman 
but loves the Thames, and that 
great abbey which is linked with 
all the associations of our history. 
It is impossible to speak of 
abbeys on the Thames without 
thus giving a place of honour 
to Westminster Abbey. But the 
whole course of the Thames is 
studded with abbeys. The old 
monks chose the sites well, with 
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the broad pastures, and gentle 
slopes, and overhanging woods. 
They did a good honest secular 
work, in addition to anthems and 
orisons, in planting the first gar- 
dens and orchards, and bringing 
the valley of the Thames into 
thorough subjugation. They looked 
after their horned cattle and their 
sheep in the first wealthy pas- 
turages of England. They had 
their fishponds and the favourite 
pools of the river. How well such 
French writers as Chateaubriand 
and Montalembert have described 
the debt which civilization owes 
to the old religious foundations. 
It was not all work or meditation. 
There was wild game to be found 
in the hills and woods, stags, 
wild boar, foxes and badgers, and 
in the marshes of the Thames 
valley, geese, snipe, and swan. 
Let me just recall some of these 
abbeys on the Thames. At Christ 
Church we were told that the big 
bells of Tom Tower once belonged 
to Osney Abbey. . There was 
another abbey, that of Rewley, 
‘ seated within pleasant groves, and 
environed within clear streams.’ 
These very ruins have been 
ruined; there are less than the 
remains of the nunnery of Fair 
Rosamond. Those who in count- 
less numbers pass through Reading, 
recognise the sumptuous remains 
of a vast mitred abbey, which 
ranked next after Glastonbury and 
St. Albans. On that navigable 
inlet of the Thames which forms 
the southern boundary of Sheppey 
Island is Faversham Abbey, which 
has several points of contact with 
the main stream of English his- 
tory. Then, again, there are the 
recollections of Chertsey Abbey. 
The old abbey bell, transplanted 
to the old church, still tolls the 
curfew every evening through 
024 
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the winter months. The remains 
of the abbey that lingered longest 
were the orchards, canals, fish- 
ponds, preserves, and the great 
moat. But from time to time 
were picked up carved stones, 
slender marble pillars, crosses, 
effigies, monumental stones—silent 
evidence of departed greatness. 
It may be said, indeed, that an 
abbey presides over the birth and 
over the embouchure of the 
Thames. Within three miles of 
Thames’ Head, in Gloucestershire, 
was the Abbey of Cirencester, and 
on the Essex side of the river, 
near Greenwich, the famous Abbey 
of Barking once stood out amid 
the flats and marshes, whose old 
curfew tower still dominates the 
dull landscape. 

There are two abbeys on the 
Thames which I especially desire 
to commemorate, and which both 
come within the easy boating of a 
summer day between Maidenhead 
and Henley. There is no lovelier 
range of the Thames, not even 
excepting the range that includes 
Caversham and Pangbourne. I 
remember that, ‘on a time’ I felt 
that I was an ill-used individual. 
I had a great deal too much to do; 
more than was good for my own 
interests, more than was good for 
those interests of the British em- 
pire with which I am connected. 
I go down to a friend’s house for 
a day or two; but I take with me 
a blue bag and red tape, and I 
strike an ominous bargain with 
my host, that after breakfast I am 
to be left undisturbed in the study 
till he comes home to his seven 
o'clock dinner, and brings the 
latest London news with him. I 
have everything I want in his 
hospitable house, but ‘still I am 
not happy.’ My friend, a city 
man, who has a great respect for 
books, though he rarely opens one, 
gives rigorous instructions that I 
am not to be disturbed. But if 


the good host could pierce to my 
inner heart, he would see that in 
reality I do not at all mind being 
disturbed. It is very provoking 
to be brooding over books and 
papers while the perfumed breeze 
streams through the roses and 
honeysuckles of the casement, 
whispering of sward and woods, and 
flickering light and shade. I am 
glad to be interrupted to come to 
lunch. Iam glad when a gentle tap 
comes to my door, and Ernestine 
asks leave to look for some music. 
I entreat Ernestine to tell me 
how she liked her season in town ; 
to tell me something of the last of 
the operas, the last of the concerts, 
the last of the flower shows; what 
books she reads, who are her 
latest friends, and when and 
where will be the next croquet 
party. It is sweet to be admitted 
into a sudden intimacy with a 
beautiful, clever girl, who at once 
admits you into all her confidence, 
on the strength of the fact that 
you are her father’s friend. She 
has sung for me that aria in 
‘Anna Bolena,’ and then remem- 
bering that I am on no account to 
be disturbed, she recollects that 
the basket-carriage is in waiting, 
which will bear her away to some 
Jféte a dozen miles off. Ernestine 
is just the sort of girl whom I 
should like to show over an abbey. 
How pleasant it would be to bid 
her watch the sunlight or the 
moonlight through the ruined 
oriel; to gather the grasses and 
wild flowers around the broken 
columns; to try and recall the 
legends, and lines of poetry, and 
historic facts, and the sketches of 
great artists; to move about, test- 
ing the effect from different points 
of view; to exchange associations 
and reminiscences of those time- 
worn structures; for while we 
both know the English abbeys, 
she knows the Welsh, and I the 
Scotch. I know that Ernestine 




















has some good notions on the 
subject, and that I can give shape 
and force to her ideas. But 
Ernestine is very clever, being 
just fresh from a ladies’ ccllege, 
and ten to one she will kindly set 
me right in my dates, and explain 
to me that I labour under some 
confusion of thought between the 
dissolution of the greater and the 
lesser monacteries. 

But Ernestine is gone, and the 
work doesn’t get on. I see that 
my notes are of an unintelligible 
character; that if I write im- 
portant letters in such a careless 
way, I shall be disturbing the 
peace of families, and be provoking 
future litigation. I see that I 
have been scrawling my striking 
autograph in various styles over a 
sheet of foolscap, and decorating 
the remaining space with Ernes- 
tine’s fine profile. As I explained 
just now, I have a great deal too 
much to do. The British public 
overwork the willing horse. Now, 
my theory on these matters is 
simple. If you have a great many 
things to do, attend to the more 
important, and let the less im- 
portant attend to themselves. But 
then, I argue to myself, you can- 
not attend to important matters 
unless your mind is in a fresh and 
vigorous condition. It therefore 
becomes my inevitable, even my 
painful duty, to put my mind into 
fresh and vigorous condition by 
taking a thorough holiday. I ex- 
plain to my host, when he returns 
home that evening from his daily 
business of making filthy lucre, 
that I propose to absent myself 
for a day or two from his hospit- 
able mansion. He is a little 
puzzled, but he nobly says, ‘ Name 
the day when I come back, and he 
will bring down a salmon to greet 
the wanderer’s return.’ My friend 
kindly adds the information that 
there is a coach—one of the few 
remaining coaches —which goes to 
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the river side in the cool of the 
evening—for I explained to him 
that it was my intention swanlike 
to meander about the shores of 
the Thames. 

I had had thoughts of cool 
glassy waters, of punts beneath 
dense boughs, of little road- 
side inns, of modest steeples of 
restorated churches in picture- 
villages, of lordly mansions 
‘bosomed high in tufted trees,’ 
of pleasant adventures, of quiet 
and of rest, and of making an 
acquaintance with two abbeys on 
the Thames. But I had a day of 
enjoyment which really surpassed 
my dreams. That night I stayed 
at a fishing-inn, which was in a 
state of the highest excitement, 
because a large trout had been 
seen in the immediate vicinity. 
Some good fellows proposed to 
take me out in their punt for a 
little fishing. It seems that I 
had once chummed with little 
Barnaby the artist, and these 
men, knowing Barnaby, at once 
chummed with me. One of them, 
to use Mr. Burnand’s slang, was a 
good cockalorum, though a little 
‘moppy,’ and given to rumpty- 
tiddity, which, being translated 
into the vernacular, denotes that 
he isa good-natured fellow, though 
a little hasty, and ready for a 
row. It was very pleasant being 
punted up the stream in the quiet, 
golden morning, and then to lie on 
pillows watching the honest fel- 
lows catch roach and gudgeon— 
I believe that trout was entirely 
apocryphal — little fishes which, 
considering the expenses of boat, 
men, and hotel, were as costly as 
salmon or red mullet. When that 
pleasure palled, and I preferred 
a little progress-on the water, we 
had some lunch near Bisham 
Abbey; and a man we met, who 
prided himself on his rowing, said 
he would take me up to Medmen- 
ham Abbey. We were fortunately 
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able ‘to make a call at Bisham 
Abbey, and in that noble drawing- 
room, with the stained armorial 
bearings on the window, I read a 
little MS. history of the abbey. 
The dining-hall, with its gallery 
for the minstrels, is exactly like 
an old college hall of Oxford or 
Cambridge. The excellent and 
exultant rower carried us in splen- 
did style up to Medmenham. 
Singularly enough, I then met a 
contemplative man lying on his 
back in a boat, and looking up 
into the sapphire sky. It was 
Delolme. When last we met it 
was at the Bachelors’ Table at 
Christ Church. A pious bene- 
factor had specially endowed that 
table, which enabled us to have 
extra ‘good dinners in hall, the 
best dinner of any table, at excep- 
tionally low prices. It was a 
great reason for being in no hurry 
‘to take our Masters.’ And where 
had Delolme been all this while ? 
He had been about a great deal. 
He had lived a good deal in 
Rome; he had been out to Jeru- 
salem; he had been up the Nile; 
he had settled down now into 
a country curate; and had 
knocked off all the old Christ 
Church luxuries except his horn 
and his boat. We watched the 
last gipsy party clear away from 
the lawn of Medmenham. We 
looked at the ruins, and discussed 
the mooted points of the history. 
Then Delolme offered to boat me 
on from Medmenham to Henley, 
and beyond. And mosi pleasant 
was that talk in which the crowd 
of new experiences was engrafted 
on the old associations. 

As for Medmenham Abbey, its 
associations with John Wilkes 
have given it a kind of factitious 
interest. It has been supposed 
that the orgies of an infamous 
club were celebrated here, some- 
thing of the same kind, though 
worse than the reported orgies of 


Newstead Abbey. We all know 
that Wilkes was a scoundrel, and 
so ugly that Dr. Johnson abso- 
lutely refused to meet him at 
dinner, simply on account of his 
ugliness. His brief poetical essay 
is the vilest doggrel, without 
rhyme or reason, and would have 
been entirely forgotten, had not 
Wilkes’ prosecution for immorality 
really been of a political character. 
A remarkable story of a philoso- 
phical cast was published not 
long after, entitled Chrysal; or 
the Adventures of a Guinea. The 
author was a man of undoubted 
genius and learning, who, after 
trying literature ineffectually, 
went out to India, and came back 
with a fortune. It is thought, 
and not improbably, that he had 
delineated Medmenham Abbey, 
and the group of men associated 
with the society, all so conspi- 
cuous in their day—Bub Dod- 
dington, Lord Sandwich, Lord 
Westmoreland, and Sir Francis 
Dashwood, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, afterwards Lord Le 
Despencer, from whom the club 
took the title of Franciscans. 
They only met about twice a 
year, and never for longer than a 
week at atime. The best known 
anecdote in connection with the 
club was the introduction of a 
huge baboon, which Wilkes in an 
agony of terror mistook for Me- 
phistopheles. When the mock 
monks were not assembled at their 
monastery, the place was deserted, 
and given over to the charge of an 
old man and an old woman. At 
last, according to Charles John- 
stone, the author of ‘Chrysal,’ a 
man whose real merits are now 
much overlooked, an uneasy feel- 
ing was created in the neighbour- 
hood, and the owner of the pro- 
perty, Sir Francis Dashwood, 
dreading a disturbance, thought 
it best to dissolve the society. He 
effaced many things in the build- 
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ing, and converted it into a plea- 
sure house; ‘besides which he 
also built a church on an emi- 
nence near his house, that an- 
swered the double purpose of con- 
vincing the populace of his regard 
for religion, and of making a beau- 
tiful termination to a vista which 
he had just cut through a wood in 
his park. They show a fragment 
of Wilkes’s eradle, for the Francis- 
cans all slept in cradles, and at 
the Thatched House Tavern some 
of the Medmenham pictures are 
preserved, representing the mys- 
teries. The picture of the ruined 
abbey, with its lichen and mosses, 
has been done by a hundred ar- 
tists; the wood behind, and the 
ferry hard by. It is deservedly 
one of the most favourite places 
for picnics. 

Bisham Abbey has always been 
beloved by the water-colour ar- 
tists, to whom the broad sweep 
of the river, the broad sweep of 
the encircling woods, and the 
abbey, ,with its tall tower, the 
oriels, and roof, have been espe- 
cially dear. Murray says: ‘ And 
the tourist will make a note of 
the circumstance that it is the 
most interesting house in Berk- 
shire, and the burial-place of more 
historical personages than any 
other country place in England.’ 
Bisham has its ghost, the white- 
faced lady who beat a child to 
death because he could not write 
without blots; its secret room 
hid by the tapestry of a bed- 
room, and its chimney connected 
with the hall chimney for the 
sake of hiding the smoke. Its 
great historical associations are 
Anne of Cleves, to whom it was 
a dower house, and the Princess 
Elizabeth, who was a prisoner. 
In the old hall there used to be 
various stately monuments, but 
they have passed away. 

I confess that I love the old 
abbeys. Most that I know of 
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them, despite the ‘ Black Book’ 
of the Eighth Harry, is greatly in 
their favour. I do not for a 
moment believe that Mr. Hallam 
is right in his monstrous idea 
that the money is better in the 
pockets of the Cavendishes and 
Russells than among the monks. 
How sweet to the belated tra- 
veller through the woods came 
the gleam-of the holy lights or 
the solemn strain of holy music. 
If prince or noble came that 
way the abbots treated them in 
princely and noble fashion, with 
silver flagon and venison pasty, 
spiced wine and goodly capons; 
and without doubt the abbey 
people spent much more on others 
than on themselves. There was 
never need of a poor law in those 
days. The abbeys gave home 
and hospital to all those who 
needed shelter and kindly treat- 
ment. I do not wonder that 
rich men are anxious to identify 
themselves with abbeys. The 
man who has an abbey, is as a rule 
descended from a family that was 
illustrious with the Plantagenets 
and afterwards ingratiated itself 
with the Tudors. I do not won- 
der that Beckford, when he built 
his gorgeous abode at Fonthill in 
the monastic style, chose to call it 
an ‘abbey.’ Lord Lonsdale’s place 
in Westmoreland might at least 
with equal appropriateness claim 
the same title. Beckford’s tower 
arose by torchlight, even in the 
longest and darkest winter night, 
workmen being impressed into 
the service from the royal works 
of St. George’s Chapel. The 
tower eventually fell down, sym- 
bolizing the fall of that pride that 
raised it. Its then owner could not 
believe that there was any danger, 
and was only wheeled out of the 
place into the town half an hour 
before it fell. 

There are no haunts that I 
love better than the abbeys. The 
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number of our great abbeys, 
beautiful in their ruins, is not 
very considerable, and I hope to 
check them off gradually in point 
of time. Tintern and Netley, 
Bolton and Fountains, Furness 
and Rielvaux, are perhaps the 
best of all. I can well under- 
stand that feelings of enthusiasm 
and of poetic feeling have caused 
the desire to reconstruct the ab- 
bey and its religious life. There 
are many elements that go to 
make up the interest that belongs 
to an abbey. There is the his- 
toric interest and the religious 
histories. It is something to look 
back upon abbeys in the time of 
their glory, when the incense was 
swinging, and music pealing, and 
crowds adoring. I have made 
many abbey excursions, and there 
are no excursions that are more 


fertile in objects of intellectual 
interest. The Thames, except its 
living wonder of Westminster 
Abbey, has no ruined abbeys like 
those of Tintern and Rielvaux. 
Bisham Abbey has its place in 
the history of our domestic archi- 
tecture, showing how the abbey 
became a residence; and Med- 
menham has its store of Georgian 
associations not over edifying. 
But if you go beyond all this, to 
the Knights Templars who founded 
Bisham, and the Cistercians who 
founded Medmenham, and retrace 
the further abbatial reminiscences 
of the Thames, the imperial river 
will recal for you the most mo- 
mentous epochs of our history 
which are linked with questions 
which are constantly reappearing 
in the history of mankind. 


THE SWING. 





WING, pretty maiden, 
higher you go, 


Winging away from a world 


of woe. 


High into infinite space; but 
then 


Never a look for unfortu- 
nate men 


Down in the passionate 
world below ! 


Cc. W. S. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


FRIENDS IN 


‘ 


AM very glad to see you, 
Lydiard,” said the Earl. 
‘You are staying in these parts, 
I suppose ?” 

‘Yes, for a time. But what 
brings you down here, my lord ? 
Business or pleasure ?” 

* Both—or neither. I have only 
now come in by the train, and 
you are the very man I wanted to 
see. If they have a smoking-room 
in this hideous caravanserai, let 
us go and talk there. I have 
something to say to you, if you 
don’t mind being bored.’ 

They passed to the smoking- 
room, which was built so as to 
overlook the railway station, the 
architect evidently thinking that 
the shriek of trains would be a 
pleasant accompaniment to a cigar. 
Luckily for themselves, they had 
their own weeds. The tobacco 
of your swell railway hotel is 
generally something poisonous. 
They lighted up, and puffed awhile 


in silence. At last Chessington 
spoke : 

‘You remember Miss Knollys, 
Lydiard?’ 

‘Excellent well. A charming 
actress.’ 


‘Do you know where she is 
now ?” 

‘I do,’ 

‘Well,’ said Chessington ; ‘ you 
and I are very good friends, I 
believe. I may as well go straight 
to the point. I am in love with 
that little girl, and want to marry 
her.’ 

‘She is quite worthy to be a 
countess,’ said Launcelot. ‘ But 
won’t the aristocratic Great Briton 
abuse you fearfully, my lord, for 
such a mesalliance ?” 





COUNCIL. 

‘I think not, said the Earl. 
‘ Actresses have established a pre- 
scriptive right to be turned into 
peeresses. - Moreover, I have got 
a reputation for always resolutely 
doing as I please. This is not 
the difficulty.’ 

‘What is the difficulty then? 
asked Launcelot. 

‘It lies with Ianthe herself,’ 
replied the Earl. ‘I have asked 
her to marry me, and been refused. 
She made some mystery of her 
reason. I think I can persuade 
her to change her mind; but in 
order to do that I must see her. 
Now, as you know where she is, 
you are precisely the man I wanted 
to see.’ 

‘I am living in the same house,’ 
said Launcelot, ‘ with her and her 
sister.’ 

‘ Her sister !’ 

‘Yes: she has a_ twin-sister, 
Rosalind, so absurdly like her 
that you can hardly tell them 
apart. And they are staying with 
an ancient relation of theirs— 
great-grandfather, I believe—Sir 
Arthur Murray—’ 

*By Jove,’ quoth the Earl, ‘I 
am always unlucky. Old Murray 
has some feud with our family: I 
have been thinking over it as I 
travelled, and I fancy there was a 
duel, and somebody killed .... 
of course a woman in the case. 
However, it can’t be helped: I 
must see him, and ask his per- 
mission to repeat my question to 
his great-granddaughter.’ 

‘Do you think you will know 
the young lady from her sister?’ 
asked Launcelot. ‘I never saw 
two persons so wonderfully alike. 
I can believe now the strange 
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stories one hears of similarity, so 
close that it baffles even a sheriff's 
Officer.’ 

‘I venture to think I shall know 
Ianthe,’ said the Earl. ‘But tell 
me, Lydiard, what had I better 
do? I don’t like to take a 
remarkable gentleman like Sir 
Arthur by surprise. You know 
him. Give me your advice.’ 

‘Sir Arthur Murray,’ said 
Launcelot, ‘is a man of absolute 
simplicity of character, yet singu- 
larly chivalrous. He is half-way 
between a hermit and a knight 
of the old regime. There is a 
touch in him of what you and I 
should call superstition ; but I am 
not certain that when a man lives 
for long years in close intercourse 
with Nature, he may not learn 
things that dwellers in towns are 
not likely to know—or to believe.’ 

‘I agree with you there,’ said 
the Earl. ‘Our false factitious 
life estranges us from Nature. 
London is a city designed by 
Providence to prepare bad people 
for another world. No matter: 
proceed with your cabinet portrait 
of Sir Arthur Murray.’ 

‘He belongs to the last gene- 
ration but one. He seems built 
on a grander scale than the men 
of the present. When I see him 
I understand what the chronicler 
meant who wrote, “There were 
giants in the earth in those 
days!”’ 

‘I suppose he won’t object to 
your introducing me to him? 
said the Earl. 

‘Not at all. As to what you 
say of some family feud, I think 
the old gentleman regards all 
such matters with a kind of serene 
pity. He told me when I first 
met him that in his youth he had 
killed a man in a duel; and I 
dare say that is the incident of 
which you have some recollection. 
But long residence in the solitude 
of the Ottermoor has rendered 


him the most tolerant of men. 
There is nothing bitter about him. 
Will you come over to-day ” 

‘ With pleasure,’ said Chessing- 
ton. ‘Iam at your service when- 
ever you like. But by the way, 
while thinking of my own affairs, 
I have entirely forgotten yours. 
Have you seen the ‘Times’ lately?’ 

‘I haven’t looked at a news- 
paper for a fortnight.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the Earl, producing 
that day’s paper, ‘then you have 
evidently missed something to 
your advantage. Look here.’ 

Launcelot looked at the agony 
column, and beheld the following : 

*‘“Mr. Lydiard, of Glossop 
Grange, is requested at once to 
communicate with Mr. Wissett, of 
Gray’s Inn.” 

* Laconic,’ quoth Launcelot. 
‘Means mischief, I suspect. Has 
it been long in the paper ? 

‘Daily for some ten days, I 
fancy. Why the deuce don’t you 
have your letters forwarded ? 

‘Didn’t think it worth while,’ 
said Launcelot. ‘However, I sup- 
pose I must attend to business.’ 

He rang the bell for writing 
materials, and scribbled two brief 
notes; one to the little lawyer, 
to tell him his whereabout, and the 
other to Larcom, to send on his 
letters from Glossop Grange. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘I am ready. 
I can’t hear from those people 
till the day after to-morrow, 
thank heaven. Do you want any 
refreshment before we start, Ches- 
sington ?’ 

‘Can’t say I liked the look of 
your mutton chop,’ he said. 

‘Then wait till we get to Sir 
Arthur’s. The old boy will regale 
you with Ottermoor mutton and 
old cider. Let us start at once.’ 

It had occurred to Launcelot 
that he would take the Earl to his 
destination by the route which he 
had traversed when first he saw 
Sir Arthur, and make him ac- 
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quainted with the lovely river 
Otter, and the lonely moorland 
beyond. So they went by rail to 
Silveroar, where they found Betty 
Tipper as stalwart and good- 
humoured as ever. 

‘This is pleasant,’ quoth Lord 
Chessington, trailing his fingers 
in the water. 


* Pleasant it is in a boat to glide 
On a river whose ripples to Ocean 


haste, 
With indolent fingers fretting the tide, 
And an indolent arm round a darling 

waist.’ 


quoted Launcelot. 

‘Our stalwart Naiad would want 
an arm as long as that of Odys- 
seus,’ said the Earl. ‘But what 
a delicious river this is! I had 
no notion of anything so lovely in 
England.’ 

‘We neglect England,’ said 
Launcelot. ‘I am certain it would 
be impossible to surpass some 
English scenery that I know. As 
to this river Otter, it is divine; 
but you have not yet seen half its 
beauty. And I have a surprise 
for you when we go ashore. 

They landed at the point at 
which Launcelot had left the 
river months before . . . in those 
days when he first saw Ianthe. 

‘This is superb,’ ‘said Lord 
Chessington, when they came 
among the megaliths. ‘I shall 
begin to share your enthusiasm, 
Lydiard, about English scenery. 
I never saw anything like this, 
elsewhere.’ 

‘ There seems good reason for 
believing,’ said Launcelot, ‘that 
England was the chief residence 
of a great people in prehistoric 
times—a people whose name and 
language have perished. All our 
ancient history treats of Africa: 
about early Europe we know 
nothing at all: and my hypothesis 
is that Stonehenge was the royal 
centre of a great city before Troy, 
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before Thebes, before Petra, before 
Nineveh.’ 

‘ Perhaps built by one of Adam’s 
younger sons, who wanted to get 
as far away from his brother Cain 
as possible,’ said the Earl. 

‘Not at all unlikely, though 
you put it in jest. In the youth 
of the world and of the world’s 
inhabitants there was a vigour 
which has gradually decayed. Dis- 
ease was unknown: many diseases 
which weaken the race have come 
into existence in quite recent 
centuries. The sun had greater 
creative power; the earth greater 
productive power. Roses were 
redder, wine more exhilarant, 
women lovelier, and men stronger. 
Helen of Troy was a young beauty 
at sixty, as everybody knows; and 
if you are orthodox, which of 
course you must be as a peer of 
Parliament, you'll admit that when 
Enoch was translated, not only 
were his father Jared and his 
grandfather Mahalaleel present to 
see it, but also Cainan his great 
grandfather, and Enos, father of 
Cainan, and Seth, father of Enos, 
and therefore great great great 
grandsire of young Enoch him- 
self.’ 

‘Not exactly the Darwinian 
theory,’ said Lord Chessington. 
‘More sensible perhaps. I know 
there’s no Lafitte to be got now 
such as there used to be; and if 
vineyards wear out, why shouldn’t 
everything else? And there’s one 
other fact that may be used to 
support your theory. Agassiz and 
other philosophers say that America 
is a used-up continent—that it 
has evidently been occupied and 
worked much longer than Europe. 
Of course when Columbus got over 
there were only left a few wild 
wandering Indians, degenerate de- 
scendants of the aboriginal races.’ 

‘Then perhaps America was 
occupied before Asia,’ said Launce- 
lot. ‘ That’s a new notion, rather.’ 
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‘ Not orthodox,’ said the Earl, 
laughing. ‘How much farther 
have we to go? Im getting 
hungry.’ 

‘A couple of miles. We can 
manage it while we smoke another 
cigar. You will like the next 
change in the scenery.’ 

The prediction was fulfilled. 
Lord Chessington was perfectly 
amazed by the wild beauty of the 
river Otter, cleaving the moorland 
amid granite boulders, fringed on 
both sides by abrupt cliffs and 
immemorial trees. Indeed, the 
song of the stream had reached 
them before they saw it, and the 
Earl had said— 

‘ We are coming to a river.’ 

‘The loveliest river in the 
world,’ exclaimed our enthusiast. 

‘It is lovely,’ said Chessington, 
as they leaned together over the 
ancient one-arched bridge, and 
looked at the black stream running 
deep beneath the granite arch 
which was green all over with ivy 
and maidenhair fern. ‘ But it is 
a terrible loveliness. It reminds 
me of Luttrel’s verse on a beauty 
of Italy. 


“ Methinks the Furies with their snakes, 
Or Venus with her zone might gird 
her: 
Of fiend and goddess she partakes, 
And looks at once both Love. ..and 
Murder.” 


This river is delicious on a divine 
summer afternoon—but how would 
you like to be here aloné on a 
stormy winter midnight? The 
sweet song of the stream would 
be changed to a hoarse murmur 
of menace.’ 

‘ You are getting poetical, Ches- 
sington,’ said Lydiard. 

‘I am in love, my friend.’ 

Presently they reached Sir 
Arthur Murray’s cottage, with its 
square of terse turf and its aged 
apple trees which bore small sweet 
veteran fruit. There, on the low 
stone fence which divided the little 


lawn from the riverside path, two 
girls were sitting, so occupied by 
their own thoughts that they did 
not notice the approach of foot- 
steps until Launcelot and his 
friend were close upon them. 

By this time they had dressed 
themselves exactly alike—in some 
violet stuff which I can’t pretend 
to know the name of, and without 
any adornment save some frills of 
lace here and there. They looked 
provokingly pretty and perplex- 
ingly alike. 

Lord Chessington was puzzled : 
but Ianthe involuntarily extended 
her hand to him, and he saw 
which was which. The little ac- 
tress blushed vividly; she was 
already both sorry and ashamed 
for the way in which she had 
treated Lord Chessington; and 
she was heartily glad to see him 
back again, knowing pretty well 
that he would not be there save 
for a certain purpose. And then 
her memory ran quickly back to 
her last interview with her lover, 
when she had treated him so dis- 
courteously, when she had abruptly 
dismissed him, though she had 
longed to keep him. Well, what 
could she do? Rather shyly she 
said that she was very glad to see 
him. 

The two gentlemen passed 
through the gate. The group 
formed was a pleasant one to look 
at. The girls so absurdly alike, 
that if they changed places when 
your eye was away, it took a few 
moments to make them out; the 
Earl, blood all over, with brain 
behind blood—a man of pride not 
unjustified by power; Launcelot, 
built on a larger scale, obviously 
aristocratic yet as obviously out- 
side the patrician caste, with an 
air about him of not yet having 
discovered the measure and depth 
of his powers. A pleasant group 

. rendered more striking when 
it was joined by Sir Arthur Mur- 
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ray—a man two inches taller than 
Lydiard, and with a strange fire 
of energy burning in his deep-set 
hair-fringed eyes. 


Launcelot presented Lord Ches- - 


sington. 

‘Can I offer you anything 
after your long walk? asked Sir 
Arthur. 

‘ Well,’ said Chessington, ‘ I am 
obliged to confess myself horribly 
hungry. I found Lydiard in a 
splendid coffee-room all over gilt, 
eating a dreadful mutton chop the 
look of which spoilt my appetite. 
He advised me to wait till I came 
here; and now I must throw my- 
self on your hospitality, Sir Arthur. 
I am just in the condition when a 
man can eat anything.’ 

‘Then I can supply you. Now 
girls, you know all about my 
primeval larder. See what you 
can do to entertain an Earl.’ 

Ianthe and Rosalind ran off to 
the cottage. 

‘I am intruding on you, Sir 
Arthur,’ said Chessington, ‘ but I 
could not do it without what 
seems to me a good reason. I am 
particularly anxious to tell you 
what it is as early as possible.’ 

‘To-morrow, my dear young 
friend, to-morrow,’ said Sir Arthur. 
‘It is my birthday—therefore the 
fittest day for me to encounter 
what I have expected for years. 
I knew you would be down to see 
me some day, Chessington, by the 
inexplicable magnetism which 
exists in human affairs. I am 
glad it has happened as it has. 
You can sleep here. The rooms 
are small, but we lay our linen in 
woodruff. Come in—and eat 
salt.’ 

Already a table was spread. 
The pretty servitresses had soon 
supplied the unrivalled Ottermoor 
mutton, the famous Ottershire 
pastry, the cider and heather wine 
and claret. The' Earl and Launce- 
lot set to work right merrily on 
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the good wholesome fare before 
them. 

Meanwhile Sir Arthur Murray 
had left them, and was pacing up 
and down upon his lawn. 

‘ A curiously picturesque corner 
of the world this,’ said the Earl, 
after he had made a considerable 
onslaught upon the mutton. 
‘ What a charmingly quaint room! 
What noble old silver and glass! 
What a multitudinous collection 
of books! And, by Jove, isn’t 
that a fine picture over the fire- 
place ? 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LAUNCELOT’S LETTERS. 


The next day, fixed for his 
interview with Lord Chessington, 
Sir Arthur was unwell. He 
suffered from chronic asthma, and 
was wont to shut himself up when 
attacked thereby. He did not 
appear at breakfast, but a little 
note came down from him to say 
that he must defer his interview 
with Lord Chessington, and that 
he hoped they would all leave him 
alone, and go out to explore the 
scenery of the Otter and the Otter- 
moor. 

‘A holiday,’ said Launcelot. ‘I 
expect unpleasant news to-morrow 
morning. Meanwhile, let us enjoy 
the flying hour. Let us pack up 
something to eat and drink, and 
make our way into the mystic 
depths of the Ottermoor.’ 

Tanthe and Rosalind were ready. 
Lord Chessington took the pro- 
posal as gaily as if he were no 
earl at all, buta poet. He fancied 
it would be a charming oppor- 
tunity of learning something more 
about his lady-love. He knew 
that previously at Riverdale he 
had taken her at a disadvantage. 
When peer and actress, both 


equally proud, have to settle a 
love-affair, there is sure to be a 
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difficulty about it. The Earl 
made full allowance for Ianthe. 
‘He knew that, although most 
desirous to meet her on perfectly 
equal terms, the peculiarity of his 
position rendered this almost im- 
impossible; he also knew that 
Tanthe’s independent spirit was 
pretty certain to make her reluc- 
tant to accept an offer from a 
superior in position: He moreover 
knew that love makes easy havoc 
with such obstacles as these; but 
then Ianthe had no opportunity 
as yet of discovering whether she 
was in love with him or not. So 
Lord Chessington was heartily 
glad of a day’s respite before his 
conversation with Sir Arthur 
Murray. 

O the delight of a sweet spring 
day on the joyous slopes of the 
Ottermoor! O the gay hours when 
youth (of opposite sexes as the 
police elegantly put it) wastes its 
time in lovely solitudes, talking 
delicious nonsense, singing spon- 
taneous songs, enjoying every 
ebrious instant! The cortége from 
Sir Arthur’s cottage started in the 
highest spirits. The Earl and 
Launcelot had each strapped across 
his shoulder a mighty wallet. 
Lydiard had been charged with 
the edibles, in honour of his 
superior size; and his pack con- 
tained a haunch of moorland 
mutton, a couple of Ottermouth 
lobsters,and some ladylike luxuries 
for Rosalind and Ianthe. The 
Earl on the other hand carried 
claret and heather wine . . . and, 
being an old traveller, had about 
him a silver flask of the true 
rosolio. And thus they started 
across the spring of turf, and 
walked towards the place of sun- 
rise, and were soon amid mystical 
solitude of perfect measure. 

Solitude of woods is divine. I 
like to be in the very heart and 
core of a great woodland at noon. 
If it is such forest as that of 


Savernake, or the lonelier parts of 
the New Forest, it is delightful. 
Sometimes there is no sound. The 
great trees, hidden by belts of 
their compeers, feel no wind, and 
dream away the serene hours. 

Solitude of mountain, however, 
Iprefer . . . whether it be isolated 
peak or spreading moorland. In 
the former, you look down upon 
wide plains and winding rivers— 
you look across these to dim cities 
in the distance—and you feel 
strangely alone with a whole region 
like a map spread beneath you. 
This is a delicious contrast .. . 
but the solitude of the moor arrests 
me most. There you have silence 
and calm, and a far untraversed 
horizon on all hands. There can 
be no creature within miles save 
ared deer or a wild pony. Be- 
tween you and the world there is 
drawn no curtain save the trans- 
lucent atmosphere, yet are you as 
much alone as if at the centre of 
the great pyramid—or of the 
planet itself. 

They settled down to their pic- 
nic, these four wanderers, on the 
side of a lonely tor. They had 
climbed within fifty feet of its 
giant summit and could get no 
farther; all above was sheer per- 
pendicular precipitous granite. 
But at that point was a platform 
overgrown with virgin grass .. . 
grass never shorn, seldom visited 
save by the wild birds and the 
dew from heaven. It was the 
very place for their refection. 
Ianthe and Rosalind were soon 
placed in a quiet corner overlook- 
ing miles of moor, and the Earl 
and Lydiard began to unpack the 
comestibles. 

Even lovers can’t live without 
food . . . and I know no air like 
that of the Ottermoor for making 
a fellow peckish. It has a pure 
fresh stimulating quality which I 
have found in no other atmosphere. 
So, when luncheon was laid upon 
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that divine green turf, Rosalind 
and Ianthe were both quite ready 
to try their hands at tail and 
claw of lobster, with moorland 
mutton to follow. For my part I 
like to see women eat and drink. 
I don’t care to encourage the be- 
lief that they live by suction. No 
man loves his wife the less because 
she enjoys her dinner. And no 
woman can be good for much 
unless she «dines — and dines 
well. 

‘This is very pleasant,’ quoth 
Lord Chessington, after they had 
got through a considerable amount 
of the commissariat. ‘ There are 
worse places in which to picnic in. 
How much nicer than one’s club, 
or one’s own dining-room, for that 
matter!’ 

‘It’s awfully jolly, responded 

Launcelot, ‘ will nobody sing us a 
song? I think the divinities that 
haunt the Ottermoor ought to be 
taught there’s melody left among 
us.’ 
Oddly enough, both sisters had 
been carolling a little before this; 
but at Lydiard’s words they be- 
came suddenly quiet. Yet for all 
that they were persuaded to sing, 
and this was Ianthe’s carol : 


*O braid thou lilies, maiden fair, 
Into the folds of thy dark brown hair, 
White as foam of the wide salt sea: 
Sing gay carols through field and 
street— 
Light be the dance of thy tiny feet : 
Love and Death do wait for thee. 
* * * > 


‘A very melancholy ditty, Miss 
Ianthe,’ said the Earl, ‘but very 
charmingly sung. I hope your 
sister will be a little more cheer- 
ful.’ 

But this was Rosalind’s song :— 


* Come to the wild wood, come! 
Where it slopes to the restless sea, 
Where the leaves are bright with an 
azure light, 
And the quick winds hurry the falcon’s 
flight, 
Poised amid ether free. 
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Purple the sunset dies 

Over shadowy hills afar, 

And the lamp doth burn for which 
mortals yearn, 
Incense of grief in a golden urn— 

Hesper—the Evening Star.’ 

The most joyous days must end. 
These four had enjoyed to the 
utmost their Ottermoor holiday. 
By neither one nor the other had 
any word been said that could 
‘mich mallecho,’ or mean mischief 
—of course I cannot answer for 
looks. The hours had been passed 
happily. The future had been 
adjourned by tacit agreement. 
Launcelot had ignored Mr. Wissett, 
and Lord Chessington had for- 
gotten his coming interview with 
Sir Arthur Murray. As to the girls, 
I think they were quite satisfied 
with matters as they were. Young 
ladies like suspense. They are a 
little frightened of the tremendous 
plunge which ends in Hymen; so 
they dally with the anticipatory 
events, as one eats anchovy salad 
or oysters before the weighty busi- 
ness of dinner commences. 

But everybody was a little tired 
when, through the mystic even- 
glome, they reached the cottage. 
The men had smoke to console 
them. Alas! for women there is 
no such consolation ; the best-con- 
trived cigarette blackens the teeth 
and injures the complexion. When 
our party reached home, and took 
refuge in Sir Arthur Murray’s par- 
lour, and ate a late dinner, they 
were rather dull. The effervescence 
had subsided. There was that con- 
founded to-morrow coming up the 
way. 

They all went to bed pretty early, 
Sir Arthur not appearing. When 
Tanthe and Rosalind got into their 
own cosy apartment, I fancy they 
had a nice little sisterly quarrel. 
The closer folk are to each other, 
the more likely they are to per- 
ceive each others’ faults. Rosa- 
lind and Ianthe had so intimate a 
feeling ofidentity, that each thought 
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the other ought to act as she would 
act under like circumstances. 

But let us dismiss these foolish 
children to their bedroom, and re- 
turn to the parlour, where the Earl 
and Launcelot are having their 
final chat. They had been talking 
of the day’s beauty, the moorland’s 
glory, the sisters’ fascination. 

‘We have had a delicious day,’ 
quoth Launcelot. ‘How about to- 
morrow ?” 

‘ Sufficient for the day, my friend. 
I must take Sir Arthur by storm. 
I don’t quite know how the old 
gentleman may be disposed to re- 
ceive my overtures. You see, the 
aspect of the world has changed 
since Sir Arthur Murray was as 
young and impetuous as you and 
I. He may have some superstitious 
notion that his feud with the Mar- 
den family ought to be perpetu- 
ated. Who can tell? 

‘I don’t think you'll find him 
that sort of man,’ replied Launcelot. 
‘An old-fashioned patrician ori- 
ginally, he has been refined and 
exalted by long intimacy with his 
poetic solitude. You may antici- 
pate unusual wisdom from Sir 
Arthur Murray.’ 

- - * * » 

Next morning the girls were 
down at breakfast early, ruddy as 
twin roses in the passionate hours 
of June. First they were in the 
old parlour, having danced down- 
stairs in the merriest humour. 
What did they expect, these twain? 
Had they any notion that Launcelot 
and the Earl had some special in- 
tention that day? I don’t know. 
I only know the two girls were 
singularly joyous, and that the 
breakfast-table, with its lobsters 
from the Otter estuary, and thick 
cream from the Ottermoor, bright- 
ened beneath their influence. 

‘What a lot of letters for Mr. 
Lydiard! exclaimed Ianthe. 

And indeed the ejaculation was 
not unreasonable. Beside Launce- 


lot’s plate the ancilla had piled 
some thirty or forty letters of all 
sizes, from the long envelope which 
implies official foolscap to the 
tiny note which indicates feminine 
handiwork. Larcom had sent on 
all the letters from Glossop Grange, 
and Wissett had forwarded a heap 
of legal correspondence; so, when 
Launcelot at last came down, there 
was a fine field of investigation for 
him. . 

He treated it philosophically. 
He glanced at the heap with an 
expression of disgust, and then 
began to talk to the girls. 

‘ Why don’t you read your letters, 
Lydiard ? asked Chessington. 

‘Tl sell you the lot, as sailors 
do, at the current price of oysters. 
There’s only one among them I 
mean to read, and that’s from my 
lawyer ; and I shall put that off as 
long as possible. Come, let us 
breakfast.’ 

So they breakfasted, Sir Arthur 
remaining in his own room; and 
they went out to the river margin, 
where the boys smoked and the 
girls flirted ; and Launcelot’s letters 
remained unread. But by-and-by 
Sir Arthur Murray descended, and 
coming out upon the lawn, invited 
Lord Chessington to take a stroll 
with him. Thereupon Launcelot 
said : 

‘I suppose now I must look at 
my letters.’ 

He searched amid the heap for 
old Wisset’s, and found therein 
matter enough for consideration. 
The little lawyer gave him a 
friendly lecture on the necessity of 
attending to his estate, and in- 
formed him that one Roger Glossop, 
a cousin of the late owner, had 
threatened legal proceedings on the 
ground that the testatrix was im- 
becile ; and further stated that one 
of his chief tenants having be- 
come addicted to betting on horse- 
races, had suddenly been made a 
bankrupt; and suggested to him 



































the importance of immediately com- 
ing to town to consult with him on 
the subject. 

‘ Well,’ quoth Launcelot to him- 
self, ‘I suppose I must go.’ 

He listlessly turned over the 
other letters, which he felt intensely 
disinclined to open; and then he 
looked through the narow casement 
at the green lawn beyond, where 
Rosalind and Ianthe were pacing 
up and down in that joyous 
abandon of girlhood which just 
exists—and vanishes. 

‘Confound Roger Glossop and 
all the rest of them!’ thought 
Launcelot. ‘I'll stay here—and 
leave them to do their worst.’ 

As he reflected he was turning 
over the heap of letters. One of 
these caught his eye, and he fancied 
he remembered the handwriting. 
It was a curious square hand, not 
unlike that used in antique chro- 
nicles. He looked at it with some 
interest. 

‘Odd fist,’ he thought. ‘I’ve 
seen it before somewhere. I may 
as well open it.’ 

He opened and read : 


* Glossop Grange. 
‘Do you remember the night 
when you and your friend read a 
certain story in the library here? 
Do you remember hearing at mid- 
night the tread of an unseen lady’s 
foot—the rustle of her dress? It 
was in the front gallery, was it 
not? The windows look on the 
lawn. Come to that gallery and 
open a trap-door which lies below 
the centre window, and you will 
find something worth your accept- 
ance. 
‘This is from one who has been 
dead a hundred years. 
*CaNnIcE GLossop.’ 


Launcelot Lydiard, having read 
this marvellous missive with much 
care, lit a cigar—and pondered. 
As he sat with the ghostly letter 
VOL. XX.—NO. CXVII. 
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in his hand, he could see the 
beautiful twins, Rosalind and 
Ianthe, tripping up and down 
under the old apple trees in the 
slant sunshine. He had been 
reading a letter from a corpse— 
and there were two girls who 
looked as if death were a thing 
impossible. 

‘Yes; I remember you, Canice 
Glossop. I remember your illu- 
minated manuscript with a devil 
of a ghost story in it. I re- 
member that Ned Goddard and I 
stayed up to have an interview 
with your ghost, and heard the 
rustle of her petticoats and the 
patter of her high-heeled boots. 
Oh, yes; I remember. Dear old 
Ned! How I’ve neglected him! 
T'll go to London and see Wisset 
to-morrow, and I’ll ask Ned to 
come and meet me there. But 
how about Rosalind? Of course 
it is Rosalind: Chessington means 
to take Ianthe. It must have 
been Rosalind I saw at the win- 
dow. Well, it is clear I mustn’t 
say a word to her now, until I 
hear from Wisset whether I am 
the rightful owner of anything. 
Confounded nuisance ’ 

Then he scribbled off a couple 
of letters—one to his friend the 
lawyer, to say he would be in 
town to-morrow; and the other to 
Edward Goddard, to ask him to 
meet him in town. He had only 
just finished, when the girls ap- 
peared at the door. 

‘Really, Mr. Lydiard,’ said one 
of them, ‘you gentlemen are 
neither polite nor kind. Papa 
has taken Lord Chessington away 
in some mysterious fashion, and 
you stay indoors and read and 
smoke and write. Don’t you 
think it is selfish ? 

‘A thousand’ pardons!’ said 
Launcelot, springing from his 
chair. ‘It is selfish, I have 
heard bad news—that I must go 
to town to-morrow. And the 
P 
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idea of having to leave you so 
soon has made me foolishly waste 
some of the time I might have 
spent in your company.’ 

‘But you will come back?’ said 
one of the sisters. Launcelot 
thought it was Rosalind. 

‘Most certainly! and as soon 
as possible! The fact is, that 
business has been going wrong in 
my absence, and I must return 
and attend to it. I am reluctant, 
I assure you. But, now what 
shall we do? 

‘Suppose we go and look after 
papa and Lord Chessington ?’ said 
Ianthe. ‘They must have got 
over their business by this time.’ 

With this intent they started. 
It was not easy to miss anybody 
from Sir Arthur Murray’s cottage. 
Turning to the left, you came on 
the road to Ottermouth: but Sir 
Arthur never turned to the left. 
Invariably he went dextrorsum, 
and climbed the narrow riverain 
path which crossed the one-arched 
bridge o’ergrown with ivy and 
fern, and made his way to the 
moor. Of course you could miss 
a man on the Ottermoor, if he 
were disposed to play hide and 
seek in crevices of tors or 
shadow of monolithon. But no 
such tendency had Sir Arthur 
Murray. He walked the moorland 
as if it were his native earth. 
You might see the tall slender old 
man a mile off, looking as if he 
were the natural growth of the 
Ottermoor. "Iwas the very region 
for such a man: its windy width 
gave him room to breathe, gave 
him space to think, corresponded 
with the length of his life and the 

noble breadth of his ideas. 

Launcelot and the ladies turned 
to the right, crossed the narrow 
bridge, paused a moment to hear 
the music of the Otter fighting 
its merry way through a myriad 
blocks of granite. Then they 
turned up towards the moor, on 





which the noontide sun was shed- 
ding a wealth of glory. 

Half a mile away they could 
see two dark forms stalking up 
and down. 

‘There they are!’ exclaimed 
Rosalind. 

* We'll walk over to them,’ said 
Launcelot. 

‘ Had we better interrupt them? 
suggested Ianthe. 

Launcelot spake not. 

‘Why shouldn’t we? asked 
Rosalind, impetuously. ‘ What in 
the world can they have to say 
that need take them all this time ? 
I vote we go and put an end to 
their téte-’-téte. Mr. Lydiard has 
got to go to town to-morrow, and 
they ought to know it in time 
that they may have time to 
weep.” 

‘ That’s final,’ said Launcelot. 
‘Let us go and interrupt them.’ 

But when Sir Arthur and Lord 
Chessington beheld the trio on the 
moor, it became evident that they 
also were disposed to approach 
their friends. In fact, the colloquy 
was over. Its result may perhaps 
be guessed from the following con- 
versation, which occurred when 
the two parties met. 

‘I find I must go to London to- 
morrow, Sir Arthur,’ said Lydiard. 
‘My lawyer tells me I have been 
neglecting important business.’ 

‘ You will return soon, I hope ?” 
said the old gentleman, court- 
eously. ‘I don’t consider that 
you have finished your visit.’ 

‘I shall be most happy to come 
back at once, if you really are not 
tired of me.’ 

‘Well, J’m not tired of you,’ 
said Sir Arthur, laughing. ‘If 
the girls are, I dare say they’ll 
tell you so.’ 

‘You don’t feel inclined to come 
with me, I suppose, Chessington,’ 
said Launcelot. 

‘Inclined to come with you!’ I 
should think not. Luckily, my 




















affairs’ manage themselves, and I 
can do just as I please. I have 
undertaken a great duty — to 
explore the Ottermoor. I am the 
Livingstone of Ottershire. You 
may go and do your business in 
London, and come back here a 
twelvemonth hence, and you will 
still find me exploring the Otter- 
moor—unless, indeed, Sir Arthur 
has before that time drowned me 
in the Otter as an intolerable bore.’ 

‘Chessington has made it all 
right with the old gentleman,’ 
thought Launcelot. But he only 
said, ‘Well, my dear fellow, I 
think you will see me back here 
in less than a twelvemonth—if 
Sir Arthur will receive me again.’ 

Thereafter had they one of those 
delicious mystical magical electric 
tremulous evenings, when there 
are lovers ready to speak, yet who 
must not at the moment speak— 
when there are ladies ready to 
hear, yet who half dread what 
they must hear. Have you watched 
the bud of the aloe, which flowers 
once in a century, just at the very 
moment before it bursts? Have 
you looked into the hot cup of 
Vesuvius just before the supreme 
moment of eruption ? 


CHAPTER XXV. 
HORATIO MARDEN. 


‘You need not tell me what 
you want of me, Lord Chessington,’ 
said Sir Arthur Murray. ‘From 
some slight confidences made by 
Tanthe, I have been able to guess 
that you made her an offer of 
marriage at Riverdale. In those 
days she was too proud to accept 
your offer, evidently: I suppose, 
from seeing you here, you ima- 
gine that altered circumstances 
may alter her decision.’ 

‘I am not in the habit of 
giving in at the very first diffi- 
culty,’ said the Earl. 
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‘You are quite right. How- 
ever, before you say a word to 
Ianthe, I must tell you the his- 
tory of an event of which you 
have doubtless heard some ru- 
mours—an event which has made 
me a recluse to this day. I knew 
your grandfather well, but I was 
more intimate with his brother 
Horatio. I was some years his 
senior—had, in fact, been living 
a gay life for some considerable 
time when Horatio Marden came 
up from Eton to take his com- 
mission in the Guards. He was 
a handsome daring reckless boy: 
we became great friends, and I 
introduced him to all the society 
in which I was myself intimate. 
Those were faster times than 
these. Ranelagh and Vauxhall 
had a more brilliant gaiety than 
those shabby gardens at Chelsea 
crowded by shopmen: all May- 
fair had its joyous evenings, un- 
interrupted by the rabble; and 
if we were not exactly virtuous, 
our vices were not of the public 
and vulgar type now in fashion. 
It was a time of wild enjoyment 
such as England will not see 
again. Your young aristocrat 
now is either sober and writes 
books, or silly and gets into the 
bankruptcy court: we, as a rule, 
were neither the one or the other. 
Some of us wrote a_ love-song 
or an epigram, now and then: 
some of us spent too much 
money; but in that case we eithen 
married heiresses or went abroad 
as adventurers. 

‘ Horatio Marden took readily. 
to this brilliant life, and was 
very soon the fashion. He was 
young and fearless; eager for 
excitement; as much at home in 
a lady’s boudoir as at the hazard- 
table. He and I were insepar- 
able. We had a house together 
in St. James’s Street, which we 
furnished in the most luxurious 
manner. Here, amid the mellow 
P 9 
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light of a myriad wax candles, 
we kept open house every Wed- 
nesday, spreading our table from 
evening till dawn with the 
choicest delicacies, served on gold 
plate and costly china. We kept 
a French cook, Italian fiddlers, 
and all sorts of useless depend- 
ants. Our Wednesday evenings 
were more attractive than any 
rival entertainments, and masks 
of the highest rank came to our 
rooms, and there were all sorts 
of harmless intrigues and amusing 
comedies. 

‘Lady Barbara Willesden, an 
old lady who had been a reigning 
toast in her youth, and was now 
an arbitress of fashion, took a 
great fancy to Horatio. She was 
herself a fluent old satirist, and 
she liked his dashing way of libel- 
ling everybody. Lady Bab lived 
in a quaint old house, entre cour 
et jardin, down towards Chelsea. 
It has long ago been pulled down, 
I have no doubt. Here we were 
always welcome; and here poor 
Horatio and I fell in love. 

‘Not with old Lady Bab, of 
course. . . . but with a beautiful 
girl who was her companion, 
Grace Warriner. I won’t try to 
describe her : look at her likeness.’ 

Sir Arthur Murray handed 
Lord Chessington the oval minia- 
ture which Launcelot had seen 
on a former occasion. 

‘ Very charming!’ he said; but 
all the while he thought she must 
have been ugly beside Ianthe. 

‘Charming; yes. A fascinating 
«creature, who knew the power 
of her fascination, and used it 
without scruple. Marden and I 
were only two out of a crowd of 
her adorers. Mischievous Lady 
Bab was amused — encouraged 
her in her naughtiness—used to 
say, with a sneer, “ All the young 
fellows in London are in love 
with my waiting-maid. It is no 
use: I mean to give her to the 


groom when she is old enough, 
and they will keep a coffee-house 
together.” Grace Warriner’s father 
Was a poor parson, with an im- 
mense family, in Wiltshire, who 
thought it a great thing that his 
eldest daughter should be Lady 
Bab’s gentlewoman. The girl was 
demure enough, I believe, when 
she :first came to London: but 
she was so pretty that Lady Bab 
liked to show her to her friends; 
and then her head was turned 
by general ‘admiration, and her 
mistress let her play what tricks 
she liked. 

‘I was soon madly in love 
with her, and confided myself to 
Marden. He was also in love, 
but he did not return my confi- 
dence. He rather slighted Grace 
in ,his conversation, and was cool 
to her in her presence; but he 
was oftener at Willesden Lodge 
than I, and had many sccret in- 
terviews of which I knew nothing. 
My love for Grace Warriner was 
perfectly honourable. I told 
Marden that I should ask her to 
marry me, but he laughed at the 
idea as Quixotic. 

‘I remember well the summer 
afternoon when I went down to 
Lady Bab’s to know my fate. 
Those were days of superb attire. 
I was in blue silk, with tie and 
ruffles of point-lace, and drove 
in a gilt coach with four horses. 
London, I assure you, looked 
very dingy the other day when 
I saw it for the first time after 
so many years. In this dull 
climate, we are wrong not to use 
more colour in dress. See how 
the landscape is lit up on a dull 
November day if a dozen scarlet 
coats come along the road! So 
in London; if men dressed now 
as they did in my youth, the 
streets would not look so much 
as if everybody was returning 
in a great hurry from a funeral. 
Well, I got down to Willesden 
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Lodge, and drove into the court- 
yard, and was shown to a 
little room overlooking the plea- 
sant formal garden, all flower- 
plots, with turf paths between, 
and the high walls covered with 
scented creepers, and a fountain 
pattering lazily in the centre. 
By the open window sat Grace 
Warriner, in a fascinating un- 
dress, looking dreamily out. 

‘She turned, and held out her 
right hand with a dainty motion 
that always charmed me. Her 
fingers were long and delicate, 
and her wrist had a surprisingly 
lovely curve. She looked lan- 
guid, except for her eyes, which 
had a strange lambent light in 
them. I knelt on one knee, and 
kissed her hand in courtly fashion, 
and then I leaned by the win- 
dow and talked. The next day 
was Wednesday, and I described 
some additional entertainment 
that we had devised. 

‘Grace was taciturn. I gos- 
siped away, quite satisfied to be 
looking at her beauty. But I 
had determined to ask her the 
final question, and only awaited 
an opportunity. It presently 
came. 

‘«“Will Sir John Relfe be 
there?” she asked. “He is al- 
ways so funny in a masque.” 

“ Relfe is gone into the country 
to get married,” I said. “He has 
been engaged to a cousin of his 
for a long time, and now the 
event comes off.” 

‘Grace gave a little sigh. 

‘“Shall you and I follow their 
example?” I exclaimed, “ Will 
you marry me, Grace? I love 
you very much—have loved you 
a long time, now. Will you be 
my wife ?” 

‘ “Stay,” she said; “let me 
think.” And she gazed out of 
the window as if in a dream; and 
at last she said, “ Yes, Sir Arthur, 
I will.” 
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‘Of course I ought to have 
been very happy at this easy 
victory, but somehow or other I 
was not quite satisfied. There 
was something curious about 
Grace Warriner’s manner. I knew 
afterwards what it meant. 

* However, I managed to pass 
a very pleasant afternoon, for she 
became livelier after a time, and 
seemed amused at my description 
of the travel we would have 
together, and the happy life we 
would lead afterwards, and the dis- 
appointment her marriage would 
be to her innumerable admirers. 
So I spent a few very delightful 
hours, and had quite forgotten 
my dissatisfaction when I kissed 
her pretty lips and put a betrothal 
ring on her finger, and drove home 
to St. James’s Street. That same 
night I played lansquenet at 
White’s, and won seven thousand 
pounds. 

‘Next morning at breakfast I 
met Horatio Marden, and told 
him what I had done. He said, 
drily, “I hope you won’t regret 
it,” and changed the subject. Of 
course I went down again to Chel- 
sea to see Grace: but I did not see 
her alone for a moment. She was 
with Lady Bab, and that old lady 
was in a sharply satirical mood, 
and made herself as disagreeable 
as an east wind. She seemed 
cross with Grace; made her stand 
and wait upon her instead of al- 
lowing her to sit and talk, as 
was generally her custom; struck 
her once on the arm with her 
long fan, when she did not imme- 
diately attend to some order. I 
felt disposed to throw the old 
woman out of window; but, as 
that was not to be thought of, 
I went away as.soon as I could, 
without waiting for the afternoon 
dish of tea which was the regu- 
lar entertainment at Willesden 
Lodge. I rode back through the 
Park, and there met Lord Byron : 
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we dined together in Pall Mall, 
so that it was rather late when I 
reached home. 

‘I am telling my story with 
an old man’s prolixity. The 
truth is, the nearer I get to the 
dénotiment the less inclined I 
am to continue. By the time I 
reached St. James’s Street the 
revelling had begun. I followed up 
my own staircase a troop of masks 
carrying torches, and dressed as 
shepherds and shepherdesses. In 
the great saloon they moved in 
procession, singing some pastoral 
ballad of the time; and to my 
great annoyance I recognized in 
one of the shepherdesses Grace 
Warriner! The party did not 
unmask, or stay to take any re- 
freshment; and, as they went out, 
I saw Horatio Marden come from 
another room and follow them. 

‘I did not see him again that 
evening. Next day, much earlier 
than usual, I rode to Willesden 
Lodge, resolved to use my newly 
acquired right over Grace, and 
to scold her for her escapade. 
But I found the place in a state 
of excitement—Lady Bab herself, 
who was seldom to be seen till 
noon, being already in her apart- 
ment. Grace Warriner had not 
returned that night. I asked the 
old lady what could possibly have 
happened. 

‘ “ Happened !” she ejaculated. 
“Are you blind. The young 
minx has run away with Horatio 
Marden !” 

‘ The old lady, in her rage, broke 
her long fan in two, and threw 
the fragments on the ground. 
As for me, I was mad with pas- 
sion. I rode off like a whirl- 
wind, made inquiries in all direc- 
tions, and found at last that 
Marden had gone to Calais. I 
followed as fast .as post-horses 
would carry me. On my way 
there broke out a great storm of 
thunder and lightning, with such 


driving hail as I never saw in 
my life. The postboys wanted 
to stop, but, with a mixture of 
menaces and bribes, I compelled 
them to go on. The elemental 
tumult suited my wild spirit. 

‘At Dover I heard of the 
fugitives—they had got away by 
the packet-boat that morning. 
The sea was very high, but an 
offer of a hundred guineas per- 
suaded the owners of a fishing 
cutter to take me across. I was 
so exhausted that I fell asleep on 
deck, with a tarpaulin over me, 
and knew nothing of the passage, 
which proved a dangerous one. 
But we got to Calais before the 
packet, and I went to an hotel to 
refresh myself. There I met with 
some English officers who had in- 
tended to cross to England, but 
were delayed by the gale. 

* An hour later, as I looked from 
the window of my chamber, I saw 
some vehicles arrive. Marden 
descended from the first, and was 
obliged to obtain the help of his 
servants to remove Grace War- 
riner, who was ill with exhaustion. 
I felt that they were safe within 
my reach, and awaited my oppor- 
tunity. The hotel was full of 
confusion, for these were not the 
only travellers who arrived in a 
distressed state. 

‘There was a table-d’héte at 
three, and a little before that time 
I descended to the public room. 
The first person I saw was Marden, 
with his back toward me, looking 
gloomily out of window. I went 
forward and tapped him on the 
shoulder. He looked round, but 
did not seem surprised. I suppose 
he knew me well enough to an- 
ticipate what would happen. 

*‘“T thought you were my 
friend, Marden ?” I said. 

‘“There is no friendship in 
love,” he replied. 

‘ “There might be open rivalry. 
Why did you not tell me you 























loved Grace Warriner, and in- 
tended to marry her ?” 

‘“Because neither would be 
true.” 

‘I was utterly disgusted by the 
cool way in which he spoke. 

‘ “Why have you brought Grace 
here ?” I asked. 

* “ Because the girl loves me, or 
fancies she does, so I have gra- 
tified her whim.” 

‘ “T put my hand on my sword- 
hilt, without a word. He under- 
stood me, and said :-— 

*“Oh, by all means. I never 
object to a little amusement of 
that kind. I should rather like 
to dine first. There are some 
Englishmen here, I see, so we can 
easily find seconds.” 

‘Therewith he turned his 
back abruptly, and resumed his 
fixed gaze upon the street. I 
could not comprehend his mood. 
Intimate as we had been, there 
was something in his character 
unintelligible to me. 

‘We dined at the same table. 
I noticed that he drank wine 
freely, and was sorry for it. 
Dinner over, I spoke to an 
Englishman, Captain Kemble, of 
the line, and requested his assist- 
ance. He responded with that 
cheerful alacrity which is in such 
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cases customary. Marden found 
a second, and a meeting was fixed 
for next morning on the Sands. 

‘ We met under a lovely summer 
sunrise—sky and sea and shore 
all bathed in purple and gold. 
Marden declined to hear a word 
as to arrangement. We fought 
with swords: he was a master of 
fence, and very agile; but, in 
making a lunge, he tripped, and 
my blade was through him before 
I knew it myself. He never spoke 
again. 

‘ Those were the circumstances, 
Lord Chessington, under which I 
spilt the blood of your grand- 
father’s brother.’ 

‘ A strange story,’ said the Earl. 
‘What became of Miss Warri- 
ner?’ 

‘She lost her senses, and soon 
afterwards died in a maison de 
santé. I wished you to hear this 
story, Lord Chessington, before 
deciding on your course with re- 
gard to Ianthe.’ 

‘It can make no difference to 
me. Horatio Marden’s ghost need 
not come between us, so far as I 
can see. But there is no need to 
tell Miss Murray the story, I 
assume.’ 

‘ Not the slightest in the world,’ 
said Sir Arthur Murray. 
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THE WISHING GATE. 


IGH soars the lark to greet the morn, 
The woodruff softly calls his mate ; 
A maiden, ’midst the ripening corn, 
Stands musing at the wishing gate. 
Ah, well a day! 
Fair maiden, may 
Kind fairies on thy wishes wait ! 


Wish not for riches—they secure 
Blisses, that lose too soon their zest ; 
But wish thy heart may e’er be pure, 
As now it beats in thy young breast ; 
Wish that thy love be blest with love, 
No turn of fortune may abate ; 
Serene as now the skies above 
Shine on thee at the wishing gate. 
Then well a day! 
Fair maiden, may 
Kind fairies on thy wishes wait ! 


Wish that the heart thou fain wouldst win, 
With thine to mate through woe or weal, 
Ne’er make thee deem perhaps “twas sin 
Thus to the wishing gate to steal. 
Wish those that to thy love are born 
May tread along a path as straight, 
And pied with flow’rs, as that this morn 
‘Thou cam’st by to the wishing gate. 
Then well a day ! 
Fair maiden, may 
Kind fairies on thy wishes wait ! 


Wish that though time thy charms may fade, 
Affection still shall deck thy life; 
And e’en above the blooming maid 
Shall be beloved the faithful wife. 
But what lithe form is that I see 
Spring to thy side with joy elate? 
What bode those looks, so proud and free, 
Bent on thee at the wishing gate? 
Ah, well a day ! 
Methinks they say— 
Kind fairies on thy wishes wait! 























[See Page 217. 
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OF STREET LIFE. 


EEE. Chickhweed and Grounvscel. 


OW look at this hardy 
young fellow, a fine specimen 

of the British vagabond, with spark- 
ling eye, bronzed face, bared throat 
and chest, and brawny sinewy arm. 
His cry is chickweed and ground- 
sel; the bird he carries on his 
shoulder seems to typify his call- 
ing; the bird-fanciers know him, 
and I should think the very birds 
as well. He was up at the earliest 
hours this morning, sweeping the 
dew from the lawns, most likely at 
Hampstead or Highgate, and obliged 
to push on more and more into the 
country as the giant city devours 
their old hunting-grounds. This 
brawny youngster would not be 
alone in his quest. At least a 
dozen figures might have been ob- 
served on the heath this morning, 
bound on the same errand. But 
most of these were weak, drooping 
figures of old men, frail women, 
and little children. This athletic 
young rascal has, however, taken 
to the business. He revels in the 
sunshine and the air, and sleeps 
away whole hours on the sward 
under the open eye of heaven, and 
hates hard work and regular pur- 
suits, and would rather almost 
starve on the easy work of selling 
chickweed and groundsel than 
carry the hod and handle the 
spade. He is always ready for a 
row, has decided political opinions, 
and ‘assists’ at a Trafalgar Square 
demonstration. A hardy fellow 
like this might fill a basket with 
turfs, and do other little bits of 
business open to the purveyors of 
green stuff; but you may depend 
upon it that this tattered hero is 
too lazy to do any more work than 
the dear life demands. He will 
rather trust to the effect which his 
youthful face and dilapidated rai- 





ment may have on the feelings of 
the compassionate. He has a real 
touch of the nature of the Nea- 
politan lazzaroni. Poor women 
never cut turf, nor often the chil- 
dren and old men, for the work 
would be beyond their strength, 
but most men who take to the busi- 
nessdo so. It is the caged skylark 
that wants the turf for food and 
roosting place, and it is a point of 
honour that each sod should con- 
tain some leaves of the small 
Dutch clover. The customers look 
very sharp after the trefoil clover- 
leaves. So the young fellow goes 
forth to fill his basket and his 
hands with green stuff, and it is 
often his delight to have a tame 
bird with him, much as Barnaby 
Rudge used to carry the raven 
Grip all day long, as we have seen 
cunningly reproduced at the Aca- 
demy this year. As for the chick- 
weed, he can gather that in the 
public fields; the groundsel is not 
hard to find, and often good- 
natured people will let the tramps 
take it from their gardens. The 
turf causes more trouble, for the 
police will order them away, and 
sometimes seize their barrows and 
get them punished for trespassing. 
They dare not meddle with the 
parks, but they are busy by the 
roadsides, and on building-plots of 
ground, and sometimes the owners 
of land assigned for building-plots 
will make them welcome. The 
weaker kind will only try groundsel 
and chickweed, and the lazy lot as 
well, who find that this lightest of 
all labour will suit their ideas best. 

They may be pretty sure of their 
market. There is a passion for 
birds even among the poorest Lon- 
doners. The birds give glimpses 
of the country and nature, always 
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dear to the English even when im- 
prisoned amid bricks and mortar. 
Thank heaven, our hedges and 
woods are still vocal, and we have 
not exterminated the small birds 
as our French neighbours have 
done. The Londoners do them no 
more harm than imprison them in 
a cage, even as they are impri- 
soned themselves. The bird ina 
cage is just an emblem of the poor 
artisan imprisoned in a London 
street. As the groundsel and 
chickweed man makes his rounds, 
there are poor people who will 
stop him on his way and make 
purchases for their cages. Some 
of them have their own private 
beat, and ‘ form a connection’ even 
among the most palatial mansions 
of Belgravia. But the regular 
business lies with the bird-sellers, 
who give the largest and most 
constant orders. One day I took 


it into my head—for the purposes 
of this article—that I wanted some 
chickweed and groundsel. 


Where 
was I to procure it on an emer- 
gency? I was told that Farring- 
don Market was the great mart for 
green stuff. The street-folk flock 
to Farringdon Market to lay in 
their scanty stock of trade. It is 
calculated that a capital of ten 
pence is enough to set up an iti- 
nerant vendor of chickweed and 
groundsel. They told me that 
Covent Garden was too aristocratic 
for the sale of such trifles, but I 
went there, for I have unbounded 
confidence in the resources of Co- 
vent Garden. 

They told me that I must try 
to obtain it at the herbalists’ 
shops. It is not remunerative 
stuff to sell, but they keep it in 
case their customers should want it 
for pet birds. For chickweed there 
is a specific use, as many people 
are queerly partial to chickweed 
poultices. The green-stuff people 
will tell you that there is a regular 
demand for nettles and dandelion, 
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and such things which are sup- 
posed to possess strong medicinal 
virtues. Covent Garden is a very 
wonderful place. I know it at all 
hours of the day and night, and 
there is hardly any locality in 
London that furnishes such sharp 
contrasts. As soon as the last 
carriages of fashion and pleasure 
have rolled away, the first heavy 
wheels of labour are lumbering 
into the open spaces. The half- 
starved gutter children have just 
rolled out of their baskets, and the 
industrial classes begin their steady 
labour. The painted, haggard 
forms have drifted to their dens, 
and young, fresh girls, going to 
their daily employment, flit through 
the flowery arcades. How neat 
their attire, and quick their steps, 
and clear and bright their faces! 
They are human flowers that ac- 
cord well with all the floriculture 
hereabouts. Before turning into 
chambers for the business of the 
day, I delight to stroll in the mar- 
ket and invest a trifle in flowers 
and fruit at their freshest. The 
very busiest and most picturesque 
time of all is, I think, about eight 
in the morning, when all the streets 
leading to the market are blocked 
up with double lines of heavy 
carts. There is a good deal of 
clamour and confusion. Presently 
a free fight comes off, the police 
not being in the way, which per- 
haps accounts for it. My young 
friend the chickweed and ground- 
sel-seller, and a youth of that kid- 
ney, have just had a difference of 
opinion, and after a rapid expen- 
diture of coarse epithets the healthy 
young animals flew at each other’s 
throats. Presently they are clasped 
together, rolling in the dust. But 
the steady tide of business in 
Covent Garden cannot brook an 
interruption like this. The large 
wholesale dealers, with their order- 
books in hand, will not tolerate 
any nonsense. The roughs are 
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hustled away with threats that 
the police will be upon them ina 
trice. My friend the herbalist has 
an intense contempt for the young 
cad who cries ‘chickweed and 
groundsel for young singing birds.’ 
He says he will never care to earn 
an extra shilling in the week. I 
think the groundsel-seller might 
put in a special plea, if he were 
only able to argue it. His, he 
might say, is the sunny southern 
nature, that prefers rest and free- 
dom, and the enjoyment of mere 
existence, to all the advantages of 
civilisation that can be won by 
hard mechanical toil. But their 
critic would dilate on their stub- 
bornness and passion, and rest- 
lessness and love of mischief. It 
is all very well for a weakly young 
fellow to earn his livelihood like a 
child or an aged pauper, but the 
State should put the able-bodied 
to rougher work. In fact, the 
problem of the poor law will pro- 
bably eventuate in the Elizabethan 
practice, which sought to take due 
care of the sick and impotent, and 
set ‘on work’ the able-bodied ; the 
practice which was pretty much 
the rule in France under the Em- 
pire, and which, with almost ex- 
actly the same expenditure, have 
enabled the French to show such 
substantial results in the shape 
of public works. 

Once I called at a small shop— 
a sort of wood and charcoal shop, 
where they sold greengrocery—for 
some chickweed and groundsel. 
They gave mea smile of pitying 
contempt, They seemed to say 
that they hadn’t quite come to 
that line of business. If I wanted 
chickweed and groundsel I had 
better go to the Dials.’ In the 
Seven Dials, especially in Andrew’s 
Street, which is the continuation 
of St. Martin’s Lane, is the great 
bird-market of London, and where 
the birds are we may suppose that 
provender and providers are not 
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far off. Andrew’s Street is the 
best known of this odd cluster of 
streets. It is worth while to walk 
through it very leisurely, and to 
examine the shops on either side. 
Things are managed in a very 
business-like way, and on a large 
scale. There is one shop where I 
will engage to say that the pro- 
prietor has hardly less than a 
thousand birds. The birds are 
plump and well-fed, and, barring 
freedom, are happy. Of course it is 
the interest of the proprietor to keep 
them in good condition. They are 
the largest purchasers of chickweed, 
groundsel, and turfs. They are 
kind, obliging people, these trades- 
men: if they think you have birds 
at home pining for nourishment, 
they will sell or give you groundsel ; 
but their business is to buy ground- 
sel, and not to sell. The bird- 
fanciers’ shops almost line each side 
the line. Most of the other shops 
are in some similar line. For in- 
stance, there is the great snake shop. 
They will sell you any number of 
snakes as low in price as a shilling 
or eighteen-pence each. These, they 
tell you, are quite harmless. Huge 
lizards have they, and all snake- 
like varieties, the shop being cos- 
mopolitan, and not confined to the 
British market. The snake-shop 
and the bird-shops are all alive-oh 
about eleven; they do not open 
early, opening as late as in Regent 
Street, for the people who buy 
birds are a leisurely kind of people 
and take things easily. But if 
you want to see the bird-trade in 
all its glory, and the briskest 
possible trade in chickweed and 
groundsel, all this is to be wit- 
nessed during the hours of divine 
service, between eleven and one on 
a Sunday morning. Then there is 
an open market, such as would 
defy all the energies of all the 
busy Bees of informers to get rid 
of. The sellers of chickweed and 
groundsel are in full cry, and a 
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roaring trade is driven. Saturday, 
according to the great authority of 
Mr. Mayhew, used to be the great 
day for such a trade; but I am 
afraid that Sunday is now esta- 
blished as the time of the prin- 
cipal market. 

I meet an old man selling chick- 
weed. He is not a vigorous, stal- 
wart youth, who might be better 
employed, but so bent and feeble 
that you expect special infirmity as 
well as old age; butthere are bright, 
healthy patches of colour about 
his cheek, and he has a keen, alert 
eye. He lets me examine his turfs 
and his little bunches of groundsel. 
He seems a little surprised and sus- 
picious when I pay him for what I 
have been critically examining— 
he evidently thinks that I bestow 
great care on the nurture of birds 
—and then leave my purchase 
with him. Also he seems sus- 
picious and a little uneasy in mind 
when I proceed to question him. 
He is about sixty. He has only 
taken to this business for the last 
three years. I easily comprehend 
that he is not fit for any healthier 
business now. He had brought 
up that basketful from below 
Gravesend. He had gone to gather 
rushes there, and he could then 
turn his hand to a chance job of 
the chickweed line. Sometimes he 
got very little; but somehow he 
gets along. He shows me how he 
scoops out the turfs with his knife, 
and how fresh and green they are. 
He then timorously takes leave, 
and walks briskly away, apparently 
under the impression that I am a 
policeman in plain clothes, and 
‘wants’ somebody. Now I do hope 
the poor old man will keep clear 
of the workhouse. Even there he 
would ‘babble of green fields.’ 
Those early hours amid the rushes, 
and the morning gathering of the 
chickweed and groundsel, keep 
him alive and healthy ; and though 
his fare is poor, in the long run 


poor fare is better every way than 
extravagant fare. 

Don’t believe that the Seven 
Dials is so bad a neighbourhood 
after all: it is nothing of the sort. 
I think that its appearance has 
externally improved since I first 
knew it many years ago. I volun- 
teer a remark to a policeman. 
‘We all improve a bit,’ he ob- 
served, sententiously, ‘or God 
help us! Policeman thinks that 
there’s not so much harm in the 
neighbourhood. I corroborate him 
there. The places that get an ill 
name get it through foreign im- 
portations, and not through the 
natives. I have burrowed about 
a little in the neighbourhood of 
the Haymarket and the neighbour- 
dood of the Seven Dials; have 
seen vice flaunting in silks and 
crouching in tatters. I know 
what it is to stand by a house with 
its row of bells, and, gaining ad- 
mittance, to go from floor to floor 
and from room toroom. To the 
outward eye there is really ex- 
tremely little vice. There is much 
poverty, often severe poverty, but 
still not poverty of an abject type. 
Often enough, if the bread-winner 
is in full work, you will see the 
materials of an extremely good 
meal, which, if put on table ina 
more cleanly and civilized style, 
would be a dinner as good in an 
ordinary way as need be put ona 
gentleman’s table. And in these 
days of cheap newspapers and edu- 
cation—and for those who live in 
the streets of London there is an 
education incessantly going on as 
potent as any which the school- 
boards could supply—you will find 
many positive opinions, ably ar- 
gued out, much information, much 
good feeling, in the poor room, 
with its rickety furniture, hired 
at three-and-sixpence a week. 
Not only on Sunday mornings in 
open market, but in the even- 
ings, as the friendly policeman 
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observed, you might walk upon 
the people’s heads. It is very in- 
teresting to watch the children, and 
even young girls, amusing them- 
selves in the alleys or blind streets. 
They will play their games with 
the heartiest amusement, and even 
spontaneously break out into little 
dances. At times I have been 
reminded of the impetuous gaiety 
of Paris by the al fresco dancing. 
Things are not so bad as they 
look. It is not worse to play at 
blind man’s buff, or have a dance 
in a bye street or court, of a 
summer evening, than to be in a 
crowded ball-room, with oppres- 
sive odours and deleterious gas- 
light. My policeman thoroughly 
sympathised with the motley mul- 
titudes among whom he plied his 
functions of the public peace. 
That will make him careful and 
considerate. He admits that there 
is one weakness to which the 
‘birdy’ locality is liable. There 


is a little tipple too often going 


on at the end of the evening. I 
knew, of course, what it was that 
he was going to tell me. The 
greatest problem of the legislature 
is to arrest the liquor trade that 
so cruelly intercepts the hard-won 
shillings as they should pass from 
the bronzed hand of the labourer 
to his poor wife’s pocket. Their 
children generally get as much 
happiness out of their condition 
as is obtainable. You can’t get a 
pint pot to hold a quart. The 
great social problem is to enlarge 
their capacities for human enjoy- 
ment, and to guard preventively 
against sin, disease, and accident. 
And there is God’s providence for 
the little children. He takes care 
of the birds—as one might see 
even in the Seven Dials; and He 
also cares for the little ones, ‘ who 
are of more value than many 
sparrows.’ It is by no means an 
uncommon thing to hear the young 
children singing snatches of hymns, 
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especially since hymns are now 
linked with such pretty tunes. One 
night, just in the gloaming, as the 
stars came through the thick fog, 
I heard a young child whispering 
rather than singing, 


* Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 


How I wonder what you are !” 


She seemed a ‘ little star’ herself, 
in the darkness of the fetid court. 

I am afraid it must be admitted 
that the seller of chickweed and 
groundsel is often no better than 
a beggar. ‘Do you want any 
chickweed, marm?’ The lady ad- 
dressed did not want any chick- 
weed. ‘Then can you chuck a 
poor fellow a copper?’ This is 
the way in which the stalwart 
beggar appeals to the compas- 
sionate women who form the great 
eleemosynary class of London. This 
is perhaps the reason why the 
regular costermonger looks down 
on the street purveyors of green- 
staff, and wants to have nothing 
to do with them. No coster- 
monger, we are told, likes to see 
his children selling green stuffs 
for caged birds. The reason is 
that there is possibly a ‘ career’ 
for a costermonger, while there is 
conceivably none for a still poorer 
class who hang upon the frail and 
feeble outskirts of costerdom. The 
costermonger begins with the na- 
tural support of his own head; 
thence he progresses to a basket; 
after that he progresses to a 
donkey-cart ; peradventure the 
donkey is exchanged for a horse. 
In the case of an extremely pros- 
perous development, there are 
several horses, a regular shop or 
shed, and perhaps a considerable 
property in the long run. There 
is no such glorious vista for the 
sellers of green stuff. They have 
hardly reached the first rung of 
the costermongering ladder. The 
young men are the idlest and 
most worthless scamps, who have 
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no notion of the prudence that 
could alone help them; the rest 
are frail old men, or weak women 
and children. And where no birds 
are kept, the idea suggested to a 
benevolent mind is, that here at 
least is some one trying to earn 
an honest livelihood, and who, as 
such, should be helped. When 
once you come to the begging 
class, then the natural history of 
the groundsel-seller becomes ex- 
changed for the gloomier subject 
of mendicity. I talked one day 
with a good woman who kept a 
shop in one of the streets leading 
into Covent Garden. One night, 
she said, she had more meat in her 
house than she wanted, and she 
stood at her shop door to give it 
to any poor person who seemed 
likely to want it. She saw a poor 
woman—I suppose of the chick- 
weed and groundsel kind — to 
whom she offered it. It was 
thankfully received. The poor 
recipient gave her true address; 


her story was pitiuble, and was 


true. This is the favourable side 
of the mendicity question. It is 
worth while noting what else this 
good soul told me. She had given 
a beggar a hunch of bread; the 
fellow took it grumblingly, be- 
cause it was new bread, not sufii- 
ciently stale. One night she was 
asked for alms. She had some 
soup just ready in the house. 
‘I won’t deny, sir, that it was 
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rather salt; but then he didn’t 
know that, and it was good enough 
for me.’ The beggar told her that 
he had just finished having his 
supper, and did not want any soup. 
The beggar evidently prided him- 
self greatly on the regularity of 
his meals. She told me, too, of a 
pair of beggars who for many 
years had a capital breakfast at a 
public-house hard by, always be- 
ginning with a quart of the best 
eightpenny ale. The vendors of 
groundsel and chickweed could 
not do that with their trade ; they 
could only do it by beggary. As 
beggars I have nothing to do with 
them. But as street purveyors 
I feel a great sympathy with the 
class. As for my athletic pic- 
turesque young friend, I should 
like something to happen that 
would lick him into habits of 
order.and industry, even if it 
were @ moderate amount of penal 
servitude. He has no business to 
take the bread out of the mouths 
of old men and young children. 
Theirs is a gentle craft; and so 
far as they exercise it honestly 
and gently, really striving to keep 
out of the hated workhouse, pay 
them liberally for chickweed and 
groundsel ; and even ‘chuck a 
copper,’ if an eye, learned in the 
ways of poverty, can believe that 
it has detected a genuine case of 
want. 
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Part II. 
LETTER V. 


T is pouring with rain, dear, 
l and all our lovely landscape 
is obliterated. Last night we saw 
the magnificent spectacle which 
M. Henri calls ‘les Alpes.’ Great 
mountainous masses of cloud 
ranged to the north, over the 
valley of the Seine. Their colour 
was inky-grey in the twilight, and 
the sun had sunk into one of the 
arches of the aqueduct, whence 
it looked out for a moment like a 
fiery eye; and when it was set 
a faint fringe of light lingered on 
the dark peaks, just to show that 
there was still a ‘silver lining.’ 
Up came the moon above the 
chesnut woods, and at ten at 
night the sky was still brilliantly 
clear; but this morning we woke 
to a watery world, and still the 
heavy drops are falling fast on tothe 
long grass of our little triangular 
garden, and plashing dismally into 


the fringe of ivy which trims our 
balconies and our garden beds. 
Really there seems to be nothing 
but extremes in this part of the 
world, for two days ago we were 
so hot as to be unable to cross the 
road at noon without fear of a 
sunstroke. 

Down comes the rain, but our 
window is open to the ground, for 
it is sheltered under the verandah, 
and I see the garden and a red 
horse-chesnut, every cone drip- 
ping, then a few village chimneys, 
the little church with its short 
spire, and the high roof and 
two dormer windows of Mr. Sy- 
monds’ house—the Villa St. Anne. 
The post has just come in, bring- 
ing two letters from Paris, nothing 
from England, no newspaper, not 
even ‘Galignani; so that we are 
thoroughly damp, thoroughly dull, 
and anybody but papa would be 
thoroughly cross; but you know 
he is sweetness itself, and has at all 
times, 

* The quiet bearing of a soul possessed 

With central thoughts of God.’ 


He has taken to netting lately, for 
his eyesight will not bear perpet- 
ual reading, and his out-of-doors 


amusements are much curtailed 
still by the lameness of the ankle. 
He is netting by my side now, and 
I take up the thread of my dis- 
course, and go on with my little ad- 
ventures. I hope I have made you 
feel some slight interest in Madame 
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Silvia; indeed her great public 
reputation, of which we used to 
hear so much when we were chil- 
dren, must ensure that. 

Well, yesterday as I was coming 
down from the mercer’s in the 
village square (where they likewise 
sell dolls, hoops,and writing-paper), 
I saw a tall, dark figure in the act 
of mounting the steep green bank 
of our chesnut grove. How that 
grove has changed since first we 
came, a month ago! Then the 
limes were in leaf, but the Spanish 
chesnuts stood in bare, rugged, 
beautiful outlines, covered with 
gnarls and knots, like veteran 
trees as they are. They are now 
a mass of soft, bright, green shade, 
with lovely vistas of distant 
country seen through the boles; 
here and there an arch of the 
aqueduct, or a line of yellow 
sunset over the forest of St. Ger- 
mains, At the time of which I 
am writing it was about five in 
the afternoon, ‘and the heat still 


so intense, that I was able to find 
the excuse of shade for following 
the black figure up the bank. I 
knew who it was—no one at St. 
Anne, and few people anywhere 
else, walk like Madame Silvia; 


Norma, Marie Stuart, Lucrezia 
Borgia, all stately figures in one 
—you will say it is a poor com- 
pliment to mention Lucrezia Bor- 
gia. But you know that when 
you and I went to hear Grisi on 
that farewell night, we worked 
ourselves up into a state of mind 
in which poisoning seemed almost 
a virtue. 

Madame Silvia had proceeded 
some way before I had turned the 
angle made by the white railings, 
and I saw her walking slowly 
along the green terrace at the 
bottom of the grove, but which is 
still raised high above our road, 
and looks down upon our house 
and garden. Her head was bowed, 
her attitude one of weary thought, 
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that of a person who drops when 
there is no need of exertion, and the 
solitude is believed to be complete. 
Presently she heard my steps 
crunching on the dry bristling 
husks of the fallen chesnuts, relics 
of last autumn, which strew the 
beautiful mossy grass of the grove. 
She turned to meet me with her 
grave smile of welcome, which 
says better than words, ‘ Soyez la 
bien venue,’ and said, ‘ Mademois- 
elle is an admirer of the beauties 
of Nature.” I wish I could give 
you the sound of Madame Silvia’s 
ornate, careful utterance, the 
voice so deep and sweet, and each 
word so carefully finished off, the 
voice of one carefully trained for 
the stage. 

‘And of the beauties of art 
likewise, madame,’ quoth I, feeling 
a sudden instinct to hazard a 
compliment ; and then I blushed, 
like a goose. She smiled, quick 
to appreciate my intention, and 
too much used to the admiration 
due to an artist not to accept it 
frankly without prejudice to her 
humility. ‘ Art and I have already 
said a long farewell, mademoiselle,’ 
she replied. ‘I live with my 
gardens and farm, my people 
and my pets.’ ‘And with Made- 
moiselle Lili,’ said I, gaily. The 
mother’s eyes saddened. ‘ Pauvre 
petite chérie—comment espérer—’ 
and Madame Silvia stopped, and an 
expression of tears suffused her 
dark eyes. I asked if the child 
was so delicate. ‘I have reared 
her so far with the greatest diffi- 
culty,’ said she ; ‘ and Lili has never 
yet had any of the common childish 
maladies which are said to be 
inevitable. Living in this beauti- 
ful healthy place, she ought to 
strengthen; but she does not.’ 
Madame Silvia sighed; and then, 
turning the conversation, she asked 
me if I had no brothers or sisters. 
I told her of you, and of how 
closely we had ever been united, and 
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of our childhood at Black Hill. 
Then she said how very much she 
should like to visit Ireland, for 
that her grandfather had been an 
Irishman, one of the noble exiles 
who took service and won a high 
grade in the Austrian army in 
the last quarter of the last century. 
That his wife was also Irish, so 
that her mother, though brought 
up at Vienna, was wholly of our 
blood. (That's where Madame 
Silvia gets her beautiful eyes, 
Gerard, and that is why they 
reminded me of our mother’s.) 
I asked her if she had been born 
in Vienna. ‘No,’ said she, smiling ; 
‘neither am I of Italian blood, 
though I was born on the shores 
of blue Thrasymene. My father 


was a French emigré, one of those 
who were the last to leave their 
native land in ’93.’ 

I asked Madame Silvia to tell 
me about this father, and then she 
sat down on the root of one of the 
old chestnuts, and told me the 


following story : 

‘My father’s estates were in 
Auvergne, close to those of the 
De Grammont family. Like M. 
and Madame de Grammont, he 
clung to his woods and mountains, 
sheltered by a few loyal peasants, 
until that dreadful 22nd of July, 
when the Maréchale de Noailles, 
the Duchesse d’Ayen, and the 
Vicomtesse de Noailles, three 
generations of one blood, were 
borne in the fatal charette from 

, the Conciergerie to the Barriére du 
Tréne. It was my father who 
met in the village the mounted 
messenger who brought the fatal 
list of that day’s victims, their 
names, and nothing more. It 
was my father who went up to 
the chateau to find M. de Gram- 
mont, that he might break the 
terrible intelligence to his wife; 
for the murdered ladies were 
her mother, her sister, and her 
aged grandmother. Not daring 
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to risk meeting her first, my 
father sent a labourer round by 
the offices, with a message that he 
awaited M. de Grammont in the 
park. The count came hurrying 
through the avenues, pale with 
apprehension; those were days 
when every visitor meant a fresh 
possibility of sorrow. Madame 
de Grammont found out that 
her husband had left the house; 
as she stood at a window of the 
great saloon, looking anxiously 
across the grounds, she saw him 
walking with my father across the 
main approach, their heads bent 
down and the count moving with 
uncertain steps, like those of a 
man drunk with wine. She called 
to them, and, unloosening the 
window, descended one side of the 
double perron on tothe grass. Firm- 
minded, pious De Noailles as she 
was, she came on with steady feet, 
but her eyes fixed as in a dream. 
For weeks she had known of the 
extreme danger of her relatives, 
who had been kept under arrest in 
the Hétel de Noailles, and might 
at any moment be transferred to 
the Conciergerie. She walked to- 
within ten feet of her husband, 
who in his agony did not dare to 
look at her. White as ashes, and 
stammering in his endeavour 
to be calm, he tried to say, 
“ Chére Rosalie .” but she — 
“Oh! ma mére! ma seur!” and 
staggered back against the bole 
of a tree. Together the two 
men lifted her up, and carried her 
tenderly into the house. 

‘ My father was then very young 
only nineteen years of age; and’ 
this scene made so terrible an im- 
pression on his mind, that when 
immediately after the Terror he left 
France for Italy, it was twenty years: 
before he cared to revisit his native 
land. He saved a small capital 
from the wreck of his estates, 
aided by a steward who showed 
him that devoted affection which 

Q 
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not unfrequently relieved the dark 
colours of the Revolution; and 
between Perugia and Florence he 
bought a farm, where he cultivated 
his vines and figs in peace. At 
Florence he met my mother, Silvia 
Macmahon, whose father, Count 
Dennis, had been sent from Vienna 
on a diplomatic mission. Count 
Dennis made some objection to 
his daughter choosing so poor a 
suitor; but she was one of three 
children, and at last he gave way. 
My parents were married in Sta. 
Maria Novella; a gathering of 
French emigrés and Irish exiles 
clustering round the altar to wish 
happiness to the young pair. Their 
name of St. Michel was Italianized 
in the land of their adoption, and 
when their child was born on the 
farm upon Thrasymene, she was 
baptized as Silvia San Michele, in 
a little village church on the slope 
of a hill overlooking the lake, and 
passed her joyous childhood be- 
side the calm waters of its reedy 
shore.’ 

Madame Silvia ceased ; the deep 
music of her singular voice died 
away among the chestnut trees, 
like the chords of an Xolian 
harp. I walked by her side in 
silence; I was dying to hear more, 
but did not dare to ask—of her 
girlhood, of how she came to 
go upon the stage—she nobly 
born and nobly bred, and of the 
sequel, untold, unguessable. I 
looked timidly up in her face ; and 
I suppose she saw my question in 
my eyes, for she said, kindly, ‘I 
see, my child, you want to hear 
the rest. But there is not somuch 
to tell. Poverty, which fell un- 
expectedly on my parents when I 
was growing up, their death, my 
own absorbing love for tragic art, 
the facilities for dramatic study in 
the first years of the Restoration— 
all combined to lead me into that 
career. I trust I have neither 
disgraced my noble profession nor 
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the name my father bore.’ Madame 
Silvia said this with the gentle 
ranchise of the elder to the younger 
woman, with just enough of pride 
to give dignity to eye and voice. 

You may suppose, dear Gerard, 
that this was not all I waftited 
to know. It was, however, very 
unlikely that a woman such as 
Madame Silvia would confide her 
real life-story to me. When she 
married—who was her husband, 
and whether little Lili was born 
after or before her father’s death— 
of all these things I had to remain 
in ignorance. Still, as I know 
you have a passion for genealogy, 
it is something to know that. the 
lady of my romance is half French, 
half Irish, and was born on the 
shores of lovely Thrasymene. 

To return. She asked me if I 
would dine with her a ?impromptu, 
without dressing or preparation 
of any sort. So I ran into our 
chalet, and told papa of the invita- 
tion ; and he said he should go up 
to the villa immediately after his 
own dinner, and would call for 
me at the chateau about nine. 
So I overtook my lady almost 
before she entered her own iron 
gates, and found myself at last 
an invited guest in that fairy 
land of my imagination. Ah, 
Gerard! what dream-dwellings 
some houses are to our hearts! 
The walls of luminous cloud, the 
roof impervious tothe pelting rains, 
yet open to the stars! In such 
houses the fires are more cheerful, 
the lightssofter, the flowers brighter 
than elsewhere. And they that 
walk therein! they for whose sake 
an enchanted mist gathers itself 
tenderly around the prosaic realities 
of life; may we never cease, dear 
Gerard, to see them in that guise 
of possible angels, till the mortal 
has put on immortality, and the 
brightness of them that are re- 
deemed of Jesus exceeds the 
beauty of all possible illusions 
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the courts of 


cherished within 
time. 

Madame Silvia took me to a 
little room on one ‘side of the hall. 
Once it was the escalier de service 
in the old days of M. Durand 
de Morel; but the house has been 
somewhat altered inside, and this 
is now a private dining-room, and 
a charming nest. The walls are 
hung with faded red damask, 
brought, said Madame Silvia, from 
a room she lived in in Italy. A 
couple of very small oil pictures 
hang on the walls, and an engray- 
ing of -Marie-Antoinette in the 
pride of her beauty and the pomp 
of her regal robes; one of the real 
old portraits which are more inex- 
pressibly touching to me than any 
of the dramatised conceptions even 
of the best artists of England and 
France. Two tall vases of flowers 
stood in the corners of this little 
room, and the table was set with 
old Italian silver. Here we dined, 
and little Lili came in for dessert, 
her hands full of lilies of the valley, 
which grow profusely in these 
beautiful woods, and are just now 
raising their delicate green spears 
and buds of moulded snow. 

As we were leaving the table for 
the great saloon, Madame Silvia 
took up a taper and held it, half 
smiling, up to one of the small oil 
pictures upon thewall. It looked at 
the first glance like one of those 
small domestic subjects which 
have been so popular among us of 
late years, when imported from 
France—under such titles as ‘ The 
Letter, ‘The First Nosegay,’ 
*Baby’s Bath,’ and the like. But 
when I came near enough to see 
the features of the principal figure, 
I recognised it to be Madame Silvia 
herself, as she may have looked 
several years ago, in the untouched 
bloom of her matronly beauty, 
with a lovely boy at herknee. There 
was the same noble outline, the 
masses of rich dark hair, and the 
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soft tender eyes-—much softer than 
those eyes are now. Indeed, the 
expression is so changed that I 
could not help saying so... She 
laughed, with a certain slight touch 
of bitterness, and said, ‘Ah! I 
was still young, and, people said, 
very beautiful in those days.’ But 
I answered, ‘Oh, Madame Silvia, 
you are more beautiful now!’ She 
coloured, absolutely coloured, and 
smiled. But itistrue. Hereyes, 
grave and almost stern in repose, 
but flashing out at times with a 
depth of tenderness and meaning, 
which goes straight to one’s heart, 
have gained that higher spell of 
beauty which only life bestows. 
As to the little boy, I did not dare 
mention him; I thought he must 
be dead ; and I followed my hostess 
into the saloon without further 
remark. There we sat and talked 
in the twilight, watching the faint 
mist which crept over the valley 
of the Seine, watching the last 
fait amber fade away in the arches 
of the aqueduct, and the silver 
moon sink shortly after into the 
same splendid trophy of the 
Augustan age of this great nation ; 
for, when at the behest of Louis 
XIV. the royal architects raised 
those great arches, few in number, 
but of sublime effect, and bade 
the waters of the Seine flow up 
the huge hillside, and through the 
channels built by man’s device for 
man’s diversion, they added a 
wonderful element of beauty to 
the loveliest landscape in all the 
lovely land of France. 

Twilight deepened, night fell, 
and Madame Silvia, who had been 
talking of Rome and Roman so- 
ciety in her youthful days, when she 
had once accompanied her father 
thither for a few weeks (a solitary 
delight, on account of the poverty 
of the Count de San Michele), sank 
into silence. Whole flights of soft- 
winged angels must have passed 
over the room, lulling the rest- 
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less thoughts of mortals with their 
winnowing plumes. Little Lili sat 
on a cushion at her mother’s knee, 
her pale little head resting on the 
black dress, and shining out like 
a white vision, after the pictures 
in the room had become utterly 
invisible, and the camellias were 
nought but masses of black blossom 
standing up against the window- 
pane. The great masses of verdure 
in the park outside seemed as if 
form and light and colour would 
never more visit them and flush 
them into daylight beauty. One 
by one the bright stars lit up in 
the soft sky. I thought of that 
lovely poem, the ‘ Occultation of 
Orion,’ and 
* Saw, as in a dream sublime, 

The balance in the hand of Time; 

O’er East and West its beam impended ; 

And day, with all its hours of light, 

Was slowly sinking out of sight ; 

While, opposite, the scale of night 

Silently with the stars ascended.’ 


My mind went off into a bound- 


less reverie, in which the walls of 
the splendid room seemed to be 
but cloud barriers, and there was 
nought. to interrupt; for Lili 
had evidently fallen asleep, and 
madame would not run the risk 
of waking her, for the little one is 
so delicate that all the household 
are in the habit of consulting 
every movement of that frail life. 
So passed at least half an hour; 
and at last my mind reverted to 
the immediate scene, and I won- 
dered what Madame Silvia was 
thinking of. I felt drawn to her 
by that profound and peculiar 
sympathy which unites nature to 
nature with a sudden binding 
which time can neither create nor 
dispel. But I was ignorant of so 
much which pride and delicacy 
would prevent such a woman as 
Madame Silvia from telling to a 
stranger—nay, from telling even 
to an intimate friend. So I prayed 
silently for her and for the little 
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one; for I felt that a shadow hung 
over this bright luxurious life; 
that one was wanting in this 
beautiful home; that with all her 
varied interests, her large estates, 
her farms, gardens, friends, ser- 
vants, and darling child, Madame 
Silvia was yet solitary, and far 
from happy. 

While these thoughts were 
occupying my mind in the dark- 
ness, a sudden clangour fell upon 
the stillness ; the great bell of the 
chateau rang outside, startling the 
summer night. Often from the 
balcony of our chalet I had heard 
that bell, and used to tell papa it 
must be the couvre-feu for the 
stately house and its inhabitants: 
Ere it had ended, one of the 
liveried servants threw open the 
door of the saloon, bearing a tal? 
silver candlestick. Madame Silvia 
rose, lifting sleepy little Lili, who 
clung to her mother’s hands and 
would not be taken off to bed. 
‘Then come with us, Lili; but 
wake up if you do,’ said her 
mother, motioning me to precede 
her out of the room. We went 
up the great staircase, and turned 
off to the left, into the room over- 
looking the east garden, and which 
I found was the private chapel of the 
chateau ; there we found the house- 
hold assembled, and there Madame 
Silvia read the night prayers from a 
prie-dieu placed in the front row. 
The little chapel is merely an 
oratory, as Madame Silvia regu- 
larly attends the village church ; 
but there is a simple altar for 
occasional use, as foreign eccle- 
siastics sometimes come to the 
house of the rich and charitable 
actress, who during her profes- 
sional career repeatedly assisted 
the local euvres of the towns where 
she might happen to be. 

It was probably some visit to 
Munich which had caused her to 
place over this altar a small re- 
duction (which I found to be by 
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Cornelius himself) of that wonder- 
ful Crucifixion in the Ludwig- 
Kirche, one of the master-pieces 
ef modern art, not for its beauty, 
but for its severe and sublime ex- 
pression of victorious suffering. 
You remember, dear Gerard, the 
four days we spent at Munich in 
18—, and something perhaps of 
tthe circumstances which made 
that time one of such peculiar 
suffering to me? That picture 
looked down at me in a critical 
moment of my youth, and I 
have never forgotten it. Perhaps 
Madame Silvia also had some 
special gratitude towards this one 
interpretation of the Saviour’s 
counsel at some special moment 
in her brilliant career of many 
temptations; for she must have 
asked Cornelius to make this small 
copy for her private chapel: the 
eriginal is in fresco, and of colossal 
dimensions. 

It was a scene I shall not 
forget—the stately figure of the 
mistress reading from the great 
prayer-book upon the desk; the 
amen and women of the household 
in orderly groups; little Lili set 
devoutly kneeling by her mother’s 
side. You will understand how 
much it moved me to see one of 
Madame Silvia’s much maligned 
profession carrying out this steady 
practice morning and night. From 
the days of Peg Woffington down- 
wards, we associate generous 
charity, which often well deserves 
to be called Christian, with the 
stage; but in this nature is a point 
of dogmatic firmness—a holding 
by the letter as well as by the 
spirit—which is surely our dearest 
ireland’s own! 

So in future, when I see the 
fight burning in the east window 
ef the chateau, I shall know it is 
Madame Silvia reading prayers to 
hher household. 

A little while after papa came 
and fetched me; he would not 
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come in, as it was late, and he has 
not yet been introduced to Madame 
Silvia. The great watchdog barked 
as we went down the drive, and 
the wind rustled in the rich- 
scented lilacs. As we turned out 
of the great iron gates into the 
road, papa said, ‘ Well, Ellen, and 
do you like her now you have seen 
her—the lady of the chateau? 
And I answered very truthfully, 
‘Yes, papa, I do.’ And so do you, 
I hope, my dear Gerard, from my 
description, about which I have 
taken a great deal of pains. 
Your loving sister, 
ELLEN. 


LETTER VI. 


My DEAR GERARD, 

Something so astonishing 
has come to pass in our little 
village, that I don’t know where 
to begin in the telling of it. 

I-went in last night to call on 
Madame Grandet, our next-door 
neighbour. She is a widow, and 
lives alone with her only son, who 
is an artist. I had been sitting 
there nearly an hour, for M. Henri 
was in Paris, and his mother sat 
darning his stocking, with that 
peaceable disregard of appearances 
which gives such an air of sim- 
plicity to certain aspects of French 
life. Presently we heard quick 
steps ascending the hill—for the 
house, like ours, is close upon the 
little country road, and these May 
nights are very still. The defence- 
less handle of the door turned (I 
sometimes think it’s a wonder we 
and they are not all murdered in 
our beds!), and in came M. Henri, 
looking extremely heated and 
tired, and, I am sorry to say, 
rather cross. He sat down in the 
armchair, seized the pincers, and 
gave a vigorous pull to the burn- 
ing logs which his mother had had 
lighted on account of the damp; 
for we have had drenching rain 
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the last. few days.. ‘ Dear child!’ 
called out Madame Grandet, as 
the shower of ‘sparks flew up the 
chimney. M. Henri turned; he 
had not noticed that I was in the 
room, for I was sitting half con- 
cealed..by .the window-curtain, 
and: the only light in the room, 
beyond that of the uncertain wood- 
fire, was that of the shaded lamp, 
which cast its whole strength on 
the stocking in Madame Grandet’s 
hand; and he said, in a very dis- 
turbed tone, ‘ Ma mére!. I am cer- 
tain I saw the count at Asniéres 
this evening. Madame Grandet 
made a quick gesture of astonish- 
ment. ‘What should bring him 
to Paris? I was afraid of intruding 
on a secret, and I stirred my 
chair ‘upon the polished parquet. 
M. Henri turned his head and said, 
‘Mon Dieu, mademoiselle! I did 
not know you were there!’ ‘ Never 
mind her, Henri!’ said his mother ; 
*Miss O’Hara will keep a secret. 


Tell me where and how you think 
you saw him: it is so utterly un- 


likely he should come in this 
neighbourhood; common rumour 
must have told him ? «Indeed, 
mother, I cannot imagine why he 
came; but I am sure of the man. 
I saw him standing on the plat- 
form as we drew up to the station 
at Asniéres; he got into another 
carriage, but at St. Germains I 
crossed him as we were giving up 
our tickets, and he came on in the 
omnibus to Le Pecq, but I was 
quite at the further end, and I do 
not. think he saw me, nor, indeed, 
that he would remember me if he 
did’ Mother and son. went on 
talking together in low eager tones, 
till, hearing a name which always 
excites a response in my heart, I 
could not resist saying, ‘But who 
is he? and what has he to do with 
Madame Silvia?” The two speakers 
looked at each other, and then 
Madame Grandet placed a light 
finger on my lips, while M. Henri 
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said, in a tone full of bitter -sar- 
casm, ‘ Only her husband !’ 

Oh, Gerard! If all the leaves 
in all the multitudinous woods 
which surround us for miles had 
called out that word at once in a 
million of whispers, I could not 
have been more utterly amazed. 
‘I thought he was dead!’ I 
stammered, remembering for the 
hundredth time how Madame 
Silvia had said so. ‘It is many 
years since I lost my husband.’ 

‘I think, said M. Henri, ‘ that 
she hardly knew whether he were 
dead or not. He was with our 
army in Mexico; and as he never 
wrote home, it was as likely as 
not that he had, fallen in some 
inglorious skirmish.’ ‘But why 
did he never write home? said 
I. M. Henri hesitated; and his 
mother said, gently, ‘Don’t ask, 
my child; it was a foolish story 
of jealousy, upon ,which Madame 
Silvia has always preserved a dig- 
nified silence; and though Henri, 
who was a student at the French 
Academy in Rome, knew something 
of the circumstances from the 
Roman gossip of the time, he has, 
even to me, scarely told all he 
knew or guessed. The wife’s up- 
right delicacy seemed to forbid our 
indulging in useless talk. All we 
can say is the simple fact that, a 
few months before the birth -of 
little Lili, the count left his wife ; 
and that it was said by her friends 
in Rome that his sister, the Mar- 
chesa Torricelli, was much to 
blame in the matter, and had al- 
ways looked down upon Madame 
Silvia on account of her profession. 
I have always believed that the 
Marchesa prejudiced her brother 
against his admirable wife, by 
infusing doubts which were only 
too congenial to the weak point in 
his character.’ 

‘But they must even then have 
been married many years,’ said I, 
remembering the more youthful 
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portrait of Madame Silvia, with 
the little boy at her knee. 

* Yes; ten or eleven years. She 
was nearly thirty when she married, 
and in the full bloom of her won- 
derful beauty. Her first child 
was a‘ boy, idolised by both 
parents. Ten years elapsed before 
another child was born to them ; 
and its father has never seen its 
face. He left Italy in a paroxysm 
of jealous fury, taking Adriano 
with him.’ 

‘And Madame Silvia?’ said I, 
my eyes filling with tears at the 
thought of the poor wife deserted 
under such cruel circumstances. 

* She left Rome for the village on 
the shore of Thrasymene, where 
she had been born. In her father’s 
old house, long since descended to 
her by inheritance, little Lili saw 
the light. Madame Silvia remained 
there for a year, surrounded by the 
adoring love of her servants, and 
peasantry; you have seen what 
she is here,and can guess what she 
must have been to those who had 
seen her grow up from girlhood. 
At the end of the year she wrote 
to Henri, then a boy of twenty, to 
come and consult her on a matter 
of business. Henri went; he rode 
over from Rome in the hot Italian 
nights, and has often described to 
me ,the descent upon Thrasymene 


. at moon-set, and his welcome at 


the old steward’s house. 

‘In the morning’ Madame Silvia 
sent for him to breakfast with her, 
and made many inquiries about 
me, his mother; asking where I 
lived: in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and if a suitable house could 
not be found there for a woman 
like herself—wealthy, but weary 
of the stage and of the gay world. 
Madame Silvia made no complaint ; 
she did not even allude to her 
husband or his absence. She simply 
expressed her desire to quit Italy 
with her little girl, and settle in 
France, naturally wishing the 


neighbourhood of some woman pre- 
pared to receive her with kindly 
affection. “I wish,” said she, “ to 
buy land and make a new home. 
I shall never act again; I desire 
to form new ties, new duties, and 
to bring up my little daughter in 
the country of my father. Some 
of his family friends may be willing 
to receive me as an equal, and 
make a social life in her grand- 
father’s sphere for Lili as she 
grows up.” 

‘ Henri wrote all this to me, and 
I thought that Madame Sylvia 
judged quite wisely. It was certain 
that in her present painful cir- 
cumstances, Madame Sylvia could 
not continue to act without casting 
suspicion on her own reputation 
and her daughter’s future; and 
that a total change of scene and 
circumstances was also best for 
her peace of mind. Just at this 
moment the death of M. Durand 
de Morel had thrown our beautiful 
chateau into the market. I wrote 
to Madame Sylvia, whom I had 
never seen since old days at the 
Opera, and assured her that, if she 
would come and live amongst us, 
she would find in our family 
respectful friends, and a circle in 
Paris of the best repute. She 
came one lovely evening in the 
first flush of spring; little Lili 
could just stand alone ; her mother 
was dressed in black, as she still 
habitually is, and the people of 
the village thought, and always 
have thought, that she was a 
widow with this one child. I was 
at the chiteau waiting to receive 
her. As she alighted from the 
carriage she took both my hands, 
and kissed me with Italian warmth 
and French grace; we passed 
through the hall into the saloon, 
and, seeing we were for the mo- 
ment alone, she turned to me, 
saying in a low, firm tone, “Say 
that I have lost my husband; he 
is in Mexico, and I know not 
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whether he is living or dead.” 
The child and its nurse entered 
the room; she said no more; and 
from that moment her Italian life 
has never been mentioned between 
us. 
‘Madame Silvia threw herself 
with characteristic energy into her 
new life, became chatelaine, fermiére, 
vigneronne. She keeps up with a 
few friends in Paris, the chief 
artistes, and a sprinkling of the 
grand monde, her father’s people. 
Such has been and such is Madame 
Silvia’s life—dignified, simple, use- 
ful—but now ' 

‘Oh the villain!’ said M. Henri, 
with a forcible expression of wrath 
which I will not write down. But 
that evening as he was taking me 
home through the garden, he said 
how it grieved him to see the peace 
of Madame Silvia’s life hazarded 
through the presence in the neigh- 
bourhood of a man who had shown 
himself so unworthy of her. 

But I was not sure. Perhaps 
Madame Silvia still loves her hus- 
band through it all, and if so she 
may be glad he was not killed 
in Mexico. I really believe M. 
Henri, in his secret heart, wished 
he might be chopped into little 
bits. He is much more revengeful 
for Madame Silvia than he would 
be for himself; but I don’t won- 
der at that. This is now three days 
ago, and I feel more and more 
frightened every time I see her in 
the village or in her garden, part 
of which we overlook. Dear Ge- 
rard, do you remember how, at 
Naples, ten years ago, we roasted 
eggs one night in the lava of Ve- 
suvius? What children we were! 

I feel as if we were roasting eggs 
in lava now! 


LETTER VII. 


Sunday, May 18—. 
We have just come back from 
church, dear Gerard; but Madame 
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Grandet and I were both so nervous 
that we hardly dared look at each 
other, for they were both there, and 
he saw her, though she did not 
see him. 

We were so hindered on the toad 
by Madame Beauvallon, who is a 
great talker, and had a long story 
to tell about Beauvallon’s promises 
of amendment now that he is once 
more on his legs (but very pale 
and shattered, poor soul !), that the 
congregation were all assembled 
when we entered, and M. le Curé 
was coming out from the sacristy. 
Madame Silvia was in her usual 
place, kneeling on a prie-dieuw im- 
mediately in front of the altar 
rails, Lili by her side. Lili always 
comes to church when the weather 
is not too hot or too cold, and 
sits discreetly with a prayer-book 
full of coloured pictures, though 
she can not read yet. As we 
crossed the chapel to Madame 
Grandet’s usual seats, I saw that 
some one was standing in the 
shadow made by the corner of the 
confessional against the wall at the 
end—a man, holding his hat before 
his face as if in prayer. I was 
sure, by the height and general 
figure, that it was Count Paul. I 
said to myself, ‘So you come to 
church.’ But as we took our seats 
I saw M. Henri suddenly become 
very pale, and whisper to his 
mother, who looked round with a 
frightened air, and I understood 
the whole in a moment — Count 
Paul is Madame Silvia’s husband! 

You may guess, dear, with what 
a distracted mind I said my prayers 
this morning; and yet my whole 
heart was full of prayer for the un- 
conscious lady. She did not move 
her head at all during the first 
part of the office; but when M. 
le Curé mounted the pulpit she 
turned her chair partly round, and 
shifted that of little Lili. ‘ Now,’ 
thought I, with a spasm of fear, 
‘she will certainly see him.’ But 
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no. Though she once looked down 
the chapel straight towards where 
‘tthe count stood, she saw nothing. 
Her eye caught Madame Grandet’s 
in passing, and an expression of 
<oncern passed over her face. Evi- 
dently she thought her old friend 
looked ill; but her features re- 
assumed their usual air of grave 
attention. In the middle of the 
sermon the little girl, oppressed 
with heat, which has been very 
great these few last days, leant her 
delicate head on her mother’s knee, 
and fell asleep. Madame Silvia un- 
tied the dainty straw hat, and laid 
the blonde locks comfortably against 
her black lace shawl, and folded 
her right arm round the small 
figure. I heard something behind 


me which sounded almost like a 
sob, and I looked round without 
thinking what I was doing; but 
the count stood upright, leaning 
slightly against the wall of the 
confessional, his hazel eyes hard- 


ened into stone, his face whitened 
with pain. A pang shot to my 
heart. I said to myself, ‘ He 
disbelieves in her still. He has 
come from curiosity and perhaps 
some evil motive of torment ;’ and 
in spite of myself I began crying. 
It seemed so dreadful that this 
had man should come and destroy 
all the innocent peace of Madame 
Silvia’s new life. 

At the conclusion of the service 
Madame Silvia passed out among 
the crowd, smiling cordially at 
Madame Grandet, speaking to a 
couple of old women in high white 
embroidered caps, and telling Lili 
to pay her little compliments to 
the best among the school chil- 
dren, those decorated with the blue 
ribbon. Little Lili obeyed with a 
pretty little air de princesse. This 
child seems as if she had been born 
before the famous ’89. She might 
have been one of those five fair 
sisters of De Noailles, so courteous 
and yet so grand, as they clustered 
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round the knee of their good mother 
Madame la Duchesse d’Ayen. 

Then Madame Silvia crossed the 
Place by the fontaine, and entered 
her own great gates; and last of 
all came out the count, and walked 
slowly up the village street to- 
wards the villa of Marly St. Anne. 
As we went home Madame Grandet 
and M. Henri both preserved a 
sad silence. 

In the afternoon Emily Symonds 
came down, with Adolphe Langel, 
and insisted on our going up to the 
villa to dine. I could not bear 
the thought of meeting the count ; 
but I could give no reason to papa, 
and so we went. He likes the active 
life of the villa, and the worthy 
natures of the host and hostess. 
Of course the count was there, and 
our evening passed much as before ; 
but when we were leaving, the 
count walked down with us, and 
accepted papa’s invitation to come 
into the chalet. 

It was not more than ten o’clock, 
and we took him up on to the bal- 
cony by papa’s bedroom, that he 
might see the moon overhanging 
the aqueduct of Marly. He said, 
‘ Mademoiselle, this country seems 
to me more and more like the 
country about Rome—these breath- 
less woods, and the great stretch 
of country down to the right, lying 
so still under the moonshine, and 
those great arches against the pale 
horizon of the dying west.’ 

A sudden courage came into my 
heart, and I replied, ‘Do you love 
Rome, Count Paul? Were you 
happy there? He answered, ‘I 
was most happy and most mise- 
rable, mademoiselle. It seems as 
if the last flowers of my youth 
were buried under the grassy hills 
of the Campagna; as if nothing 
beautiful had met my eyes since I 
gathered the last cyclamen in the 
gardens of the Pamphili Doria.’ 

As he spoke, my eye caught a 
dark shadow moving with a soft 








rustle among the flower-beds of 
the chateau. I have told you that 
our bright little balconies overlook 
part of the grounds. The night 
was 80 perfectly still that a foot- 
fall could be heard upon the gravel 
walks, and at the sound our strange 
visitor shuddered from head to 
foot. ‘Madame Silvia has also 
come out to see the moonlight,’ 
said I; ‘ but it must be rather sad 
to be admiring it all alone.’ 

* Mademoiselle Lili goes early to 
bed? said Count Paul, coldly, 
‘Certainly. Who would keep a 
delicate child up to ten o’clock at 
night?’ ‘Not Madame Silvia; she 
is sure to do her duty,’ said the 
count, unpleasantly. And he is a 
most unpleasant man, my dear Ge- 
rard, or at least he can be when he 
chooses, with a touch of ‘cold poi- 
son’ in his voice which makes me 
shiver. At other moments his face 
seems on the eve of some great 
change, of a long unused tender- 
ness; but he checks it, and his 
features reassume their rigid calm 
and politeness. Even as he said 
those words, and began to descend 
the stairs leading from the balcony 
into the verandah, he turned his 
head once more toward the great 
gardens, with a sort of yearning in 
his hazel eyes; and I thought I 
heard a half-sigh as he went down. 
When he was gone, papa said, 
‘Count Paul does not seem happy. 
Men who have led lives of great 
adventure always seem to miss 
something. Suppose, Ellen, you 
marry him to your belle chatelaine.’ 
Papa is always teasing me about 
Madame Silvia. 


Monday, May —, ——. 

Ah! my dear Gerard, what a 
day! And yet nothing is cleared 
up. If this goes on I shall fall 
ill from sympathy, and M. Henri 
will fall ill from rage. He quite 
lost patience with me to-day, and 
said it was very extraordinary I 


could not see things from his point 
of view. Met always think that, 
my dear, don’t they? ' This was 
when I told him what I am now 
going to tell you. 

About eleven this' morning one 
of the servants came with a note 
from the chateau. Madame Silvia 
asked would I go with her up to 
the villa? She wanted to speak to 
Mr. Symonds about one of the 
farm servants at La Haye. La Haye 
is a small farm belonging to Mr. 
Symonds, but which his wife chiefly 
superintends; and the man in 
question is always at the basse cour 
of the chateau with evident matri- 
monial intentions. Madame Silvia, 
you understand, does not exactly 
visit with the Symonds, but is 
always very neighbourly, and the 
households meet on various points 
with a sort of tacit understanding 
of the difference of rank. 

You will imagine that the fear of 
finding Count Paul at the villa 
frightened me so that I was on the 
point of begging Madame Silvia to 
put it off till another day, only I 
could invent no excuse. So with a 
trembling heart I followed the 
servant, and found the chdtelaine 
ready dressed, waiting for me in 
her garden. Lili came with us; and 
in less than a quarter of an hour 
we had climbed the hill, and were 
turning the corner of Mr. Symonds’ 
house, which, as I have explained 
to you, is slightly on the descent, 
and lower than the lodge, so that, 
in approaching, the greater part of 
the garden and terraces are hidden 
by the building. I saw a group 
standing by the pond in the lower 
part of the grounds: Emily Sy- 
monds watching a tall, slender boy, 
who held a fishing-rod of which 
he was arranging the line; and 
further on a man seated on a bench, 
reading a newspaper, his back 
against a tree; but Madame Silvia 
did not notice them. She was 
helping Lili to ring the bell, Lili 
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having, like all children, a passion 
for ringing and knocking, which 
she is not quite tall enough to 
carry out. In the drawing-room 
we found Mrs. Symonds; and after 
the affair of the farm-servant had 
been discussed, the latter lady said, 
with some timidity, that her hus- 
band’s birthday was on the mor- 
row, and that they had arranged a 
little féte in one of the wooded 
fields belonging to the estate. 
Would Madame Silvia allow her 
servants to come? This was an 
indirect manner of asking if Ma- 
dame Silvia would come herself— 
just to look on. The chételaine, 
always cordial, said that she would 
send as many of her men and 
maids as could be spared, and 
asked permission to bring Lili to 
see the dancing. This was ex- 
actly what Mrs. Symonds wanted, 
and she replied with eagerness, 
saying, ‘We have a young Italian 
gentleman here who would be de- 


lighted to dance with Mademoi- 
selle Lili, as he is much taller than 


she is’ At the word Jtalian, I 
saw Madame Silvia’s face change 
very slightly ; but she merely sighed 
and said,‘ Lili will be only too 
proud to dance with a great boy; 
but how come you to have a young 
Italian here? ‘ His father, Count 
Paul, has brought him to choose a 
horse at theharas. They came on Sa- 
turday, and return to Paris to-mor- 
row.’ At this moment a clear young 
voice shouted ‘ Madame Symonds! 
A fish! a fish! and a slender 
young figure ran up the steps and 
through the hall into the room. 
Madame Silvia turned to the door, 
and fixed her beautiful eyes on the 
boy. It is impossible for me to de- 
scribe the torrent of emotion which 
swept across her face — recog- 
nition, a sort of wild, half-terrified 
surprise, incredulity, mixed with 
a yearning passion of tenderness. 
She made a movement as though 
to rise and spring towards the son 
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of Count Paul, then sat down again, 
the self-possession of the woman of 
the world mastering the strongest 
emotions of nature. The young 
Italian paused, took off his cap, 
and stood gazing at Madame Silvia 
with an air of profound amazement. 
He turned crimson, as boys do 
under an impulse of vivid feeli 
and ran out of the room. Emily wet 
us in the garden as we were going 
out, and said that she could not 
imagine what was the matter with 
Adrien. She had found him sob- 
bing his heart out in one of the 
trellised walks, and when she 
questioned him, he only stammered 
out, in his sweet English accents, 
broken by tears, something about 
his mother. ‘ Adrien was sent to 
Ushaw when quite a little boy; 
so he was not in Italy when his 
mother died. I do not think his 
father has the least idea how in- 
tensely the lad feels about this loss, 
or anything which reminds him 
of it. 

* Adrien told me himself that she 
died five years ago, and that then 
his father sent for him to meet 
him in Paris, and left him at a 
great school in New York during 
the Mexican campaigns. Poor child! 
he knows nothing of home happi- 
ness.” 

At the words ‘Ushaw’ and 
‘ Mexican campaign’ Madame Sil- 
via’s face turned the colour of 
ashes. She put out a hand and 
drew Lili quick and close to her 
side, and tried to hasten her steps. 
But she could not, and for a mo- 
ment she leant so heavily on me 
that I thought she was going to 
faint. But the will of a proud 
woman sustained her, and at the 
gate she turned and said with all 
her usual courtliness, ‘ Adieu, ma- 
demoiselle, &@ demain.’ 

As we walked home not a word 
passed her lips; at her own gates 
she signed a farewell to me, and 
turned into her garden with her 
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child. I watched her flagging 
steps with a heavy, heavy heart, 
and instead of returning to our 
chalet I went in to Madame Gran- 
«let, and there cried my eyes out. 
The kind lady asked what had 
occurred. I told her I was quite 
sure Madame Silvia had recognised 
her son in spite of the lapse of 
years, and knew her husband was 
in the neighbourhood, and that 
‘the idea filled her with anguish 
wand fear. Madame Grandet sighed, 
and said, ‘ No one can do anything, 
my dear child. The rapports be- 
‘tween a husband and wife estranged 
for five years are too delicate for 
any external interference. Leave 
it to the good God, and pray for 
them both.’ 


Tuesday. 

Last night I could not sleep, 
Gerard, and I got up many times 
.and looked out of the window over 
“the sleeping country. It was not 
‘six o’clock when I was up, dressed, 
and out in the chestnut-grove. 
The dew was thick upon the grassy 
paths, and the sun was rising be- 
‘hind the great mass of trees upon 
the eastern hill. Our sunrise is 
always late from this disposition 
of the ground about the village. 
At last the brilliant orb began to 
sparkle through the foliage, and 
to send vivid gleams upon the 
‘grassy slopes, the roof of our house, 
and the flower-beds about the ché- 
‘teau. I took the lovely day fora 
good omen. 

It was at three o’clock in the 
afternoon that the féte was to be- 
sgin in honour of Mr. Symonds’ 
birthday. All the morning I had 
felt too restless to do anything in 
‘the house, and I had gone down 
to Le Pecq, in spite of remon- 
strances as to fatigue. On my 
‘way back I came across Count 
Paul and Adrien ; they bowed and 
said nothing, but I thought the 
hoy still looked as if he had been 


crying, and the father half sad, 
half angry. 

It was half-past three when I 
went up with Madame Grandet to 
the field where the tents were 
pitched, and there, to my astonish- 
ment, I found Lili running about 
under charge of Marthe. I did 
not think her mother would have 
let her come; but a greater asto- 
nishment awaited me. Under a 
tree upon a rising knoll which 
commanded a view of the whole 
féte stood Madame Silvia talking 
to Mrs. Symonds. She was more 
elaborately dressed than usual, 
though as everin mourning. Her 
magnificent figure, draped in long- 
flowing lines of black silk, was 
also enveloped in a cloud of black 
lace. Her black lace bonnet was 
the one she wears in her rare ex- 
cursions to Paris, and her orna- 
ments were of rough encrusted 
Roman mosaic. With a sentiment 
I can easily understand, she had 
come prepared to hold her own 
before friends and neighbours, let 
happen what may. But she was 
deadly pale, and though always 
beautiful, Madame Silvia looked 
this afternoon more than her age. 
Every now and then she turned a 
hasty glance towards the gate at the 
extremity of the field; and once, 
when five or six dark figures were 
seen entering together, she grasped 
the rough bark of the tree by 
which she was standing, as if afraid 
to fall. 

But danger almost always comes 
upon us from an unexpected quar- 
ter. The field, which sloped on 
one side down to the road by which 
the neighbours were arriving, rises 
sharply on the east, and the crest 
is crowned by a thick chestnut- 
wood, of the same age as our 
grove, and of which the verdant 
outposts are just now bursting 
into leaf. Through the massive 
boles I saw two figures moving, 
and presently Count Paul and 
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Adrien emerged on to the open 
slope and were seen advancing. 
Madame Silvia saw, not them, but 
the reflection which they cast in 
my face as in a mirror; I felt 
guilty of my knowledge—I who 
was almost a stranger, and yet 
whom accident had associated with 
this terrible moment of her exist- 
ence. But in real life people bear 
the most frightful trials of nerve 
without blenching until after they 
are passed. Madame Silvia did 
not turn her head; that hasty 
glance at me had sufficed. She 
gathered her dress about her with 
a gesture which would have befitted 
Mary Stuart when she received the 
mandate of execution, and walked 
down the field towards Madame 
Grandet. I followed, but heard 
the peculiarly distinct accents of 
Count Paul’s voice as he paid his 
respects to the hostess. Madame 
Silvia heard them too; for when 
she reached her old friend she 
clung to her for an instant with 
an instinctive gesture of despair- 
ing appeal which pierced my heart. 

All that afternoon the cruel tra- 
gedy went on; all that afternoon 
Madame Silvia, girt in by a thou- 
sand slender threads of social con- 
vention, which in modern life ad- 
mit of no rude shears, passed from 
one group to another, trying to 
talk, trying to smile, but getting 
whiter and wearier every moment. 
Lili and Adrien went about toge- 
ther, the little one holding fast by 
the skirt of the boy’s velvet coat. 
Madame Silvia did not dare sepa- 
rate them, but her looks of fear 
betrayed her thought —the mortal 
dread that Lili might be snatched 
away. The company dined in 
tents, and when the sun declined 
towards the aqueduct it was time 
for Lili to leave. Adrien, who 
had evidently learnt the truth 
from his father since the meeting 
of the previous ‘day, brought the 
little girl to her mother; but he 
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trembled from head to foot, his 
eyes were cast down, and he re- 
tired without daring to look the 
beautiful imposing lady in the 
face. When Madame Silvia had 
been gone about a quarter of an 
hour, I heard Count Paul ask of 
Adrien, ‘Which way?’ and saw 
the boy sign his head in the direc- 
tion of the chateau. There are 
thick woods intervening, and M. 
Henri, always prone to hate and 
suspect the count, and who is, I 
tell him, of a suspicious nature, 
seized my arm and whispered to 
me to follow with him. ‘I cannot 
endure to see that man approach 
his wife—if there is trouble, take 
Lili, and leave me to deal with 
him.’ M. Henri hurried me through 
the dispersing groups, without leav- 
ing me a moment in which to say 
good-night to Mr. Symonds or to 
speak tomy father. I was obliged 
to follow him, walking faster than 
my feet knew how to carry me; 
for by this time I was very tired 
with so much fatigue and agita- 
tion. We crossed the road; the 
small gate into the private woods 
was locked; but my companion 
swung me over the high paling as 
if I had been an infant. Once 
across, the sense of solitariness 
seemed to inspire him with fresh 
alarm. He began to run along 
the mossy paths, choosing the 
widest, till we reached a sort of 
carrefour, with a large tree in 
the centre, round which was a 
rustic bench. Henri pounced upon 
a child’s glove lying upon the 
seat, and looked at it with terror. 
‘Why has Lili dropped this— 
where can they be?” He began 
running again; but whether from 
fright or from not knowing the 
woods, which are very dense, he 
plunged with me downwards to a 
valley, at the bottom of which 
was a well, known in the country 
as the Fontaine des Sorciers. The 
path led no farther, and we hur- 
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ried up again to the carrefour. 
Here he looked with painful hesi- 
tation at two openings in the un- 
derwood. ‘Not that,’ said he; 
‘the broad path leads to the vil- 
lage, I know;’ and he struck into 
@ narrow one which wound in and 
out, so that in the gathering dark- 
ness I could not tell in which 
direction we were going. Sud- 
denly, as I was panting after him, 
he said, ‘Hush! I hear Pim 
stopped short, my heart beating 
so that I could hardly catch the 
vibrations of any exterior sound. 
A confused, unequal murmur cer- 
tainly quivered among the budding 
leaves. We pushed forward again; 
the murmur grew louder, the mur- 
mur of a voice, I should say, for 
there was but one speaker. ‘ Sil- 
via, Silvia,’ it said, ‘my wife, my 
wife!’ The accent’s passionate 
pleading rose and fell, but no an- 
swer came. Henri and I dared 
not move. We knew that the 
crisis of two lives was at hand, 


and that a stranger’s presence 
might be fatal to the relenting of 
the proud heart which had so 


well known how to govern its 
bitter sorrow. Yet in the gather- 
ing twilight we were near enough 
to see that we had reached the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
chateau, where a small thatched 
summer-house had been built in 
a glade at the entrance of the 
woods. Here, apparently, Madame 
Silvia, terrified at her husband’s 
approach, had taken refuge. I 
heard Lili’s frightened sobs min- 
gled with her father’s agitated 
tones, as he poured out explana- 
tions, in which his sister’s name 
constantly occurred. Count Paul 
was changed as by a miracle from 
the impassive man of the world 
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ere he could humble himself as 
he now did. But Madame Silvia 
spoke no word; the wound to her 
pride had beén too deep, and na- 
tures which can nobly bear do not 
always find it possible to sub- 
limely pardon. It was at this 
critical moment, when the fate of 
a household seemed to hang upon 
a thread, that Adrien said with a 
touch of bitterness in his young 
voice, ‘ Papa, let us go, let us go; 
she will not forgive us.’ The boy 
identified himself with the only 
parent he had ever known. But 
at that moment Lili, struck by 
the word which she had been 
taught to repeat from infancy as 
belonging to an exile for whom it 
was necessary to put away a cer- 
tain daily portion of love, which 
he was not there to claim, sud- 
denly checked her sobs, and ob- 
served with the quaint pathos of 
her years, ‘ Poor papa!’ Madame 
Silvia broke down. The echo of 
her own yearning affections came 
back to her in the voice of her 
little child. ‘Paul, Paul!’ she 
said, in a deep passionate voice, 
utterly unlike her usual accents. 
Her husband’s answer was mutely 
given; but we saw that in the 
soft dim twilight of the May night 
they were clasped in each other’s 
arms, folded in a long, unaccus- 
tomed embrace. It was Adrien 
who replied by flinging himself 
forward as he cried, ‘Mamma! 
mamma!’ And the wind swept 
softly through the tops of the pop- 
lars and through the evergreens 
at their feet. 

M. Henri and I went home un- 
seen through the gardens and out 
by the great iron gates. Good- 
night, dear Gerard. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


HE crystal lake is smooth outspread, 
The sun is bright, the air is still : 

Unmoved the lilies in their bed, 

And scarce a ripple on the rill: 
The lilies from their reedy nest, 

Their own selves in the waters see: 
The slumbrous tide, it tells of rest, 

And tree looks down on mirrored tree. 


And gracefully the swans glide on, 
Where shines the sun, or darkens shade, 
And here the beams flash down upon 
The chequered velvet of the glade. 
And there she sits: upon the mere 
Her eyes intently fixed before her : 
What sees she in those waters clear,— 
What hears in breezes hov'ring o’er her ? 


My lady—what? A calm delight, 
Like that of this unruffled day, 
O’erspreads your features: to your sight 
What pleasant shapes float onwards, say ? 
Or what your thoughts as oft you gaze 
On Nature’s gladness and her joy ? 
Or faintly seen through golden haze 
What fancies, say, your mind employ ? 


Or what reflections note you there, 
Upon the waters’ outspread face, 

Or doubtful ’twixt the gloom and glare 
What shapes fantastic can you trace? 
The‘heaven, the trees, the sun’s glad gleam, 

Yon swans that sail adown the rill, 
Or, as they are, or mirrored, seem— 
Are these the thoughts your fancies fill ? 


And yet me thinks might I divine, 
What is it holds your pensive mind? 
It is not these I dare opine, 
These images that I should find. 
She waits for Az: her fancy sees 
One face upon the wavelet’s tide; 
She hears his voice in every breeze, 
His presence even by her side. 








‘VERY man, in trying to lay 
out his life to the best 
advantage, in seeking to attain to 
the true savoir vivre, takes great 
count of his holidays. There is 
an action and reaction in these 
things. The more thorough and 
complete the holiday the more 
thorough and complete will be 
one’s life. Everybody understands 
the short holiday. There are 
holidays of all sorts and sizes. 
There is the half-holiday, which 
is only admissible on the half- 
loaf principle; then that great 
institution the holiday from the 
Saturday, or, better still, from the 
Friday to the Monday; then 
there is the week or ten days’ 
little tour or sojourn at a country 
house, quite enough for the latter, 
in all conscience, unless a man has 
a tendresse ; then there is the tour 
for five or six weeks, generally 
much too crowded, when a man 
within absurdly narrow limits 
strives to work through Murray’s 
‘ Handbook for the Continent.’ I 
am not now speaking of short holi- 
days in short vacations; I shall 
not condescend to take notice of 
any vacation less than of three 
months, but they may be as much 
longer as you like. Men often 
mucker away their long vacations, 
and clip and thin them till they 
are very materially reduced. You 
go to see your grandmother, and 
spend a week in town, or go down 
to look up your cousins, and the 
final result is that when you come 
to look at your long vacation in 
the lump that little pile has 
undergone a diminution that has 
marred it, and you are not able to 
do anything very good with it. 
It is far better to avail yourself 
of it in the block, and try and do 
something considerable with it. 
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LONG TOURS FOR THE LONG VACATION. 


One man I know goes off to 
California to see the Wellingtonea 
Gigantea; another to do some 
antelope shooting in the Rocky 
Mountains: and another takes a 
run to Calcutta to get up Indian 
subjects. Such journeys are not 
only interesting for the time, but 
they ‘ pay’ afterwards. 

It may be worth while to say a 
few words on the subject of Long 
Tours for the Long Vacations. Let 
it be observed that three months 
are really a good space of time. 
There is a great deal that may 
be done in the space of a quarter 
of a year. I will put the direct 
case at once. It has been clearly 
ascertained that you can go round 
the world in three months. I 
would advise you to do it in 
rather more leisurely fashion ; 
but, if you are hard up for time, 
the journey can really be done 
in ninety days. It is hard work, 
however, not to say costly. Mr. 
Ball, in one of his admirable 
Alpine Guides says that a con- 
siderable number of napoleons 
may be carried without inconve- 
nience in one’s waistcoat pocket. 
The preliminary inconvenience fre- 
quently consists in providing the 
napoleons in sufficient quantity. 
But want of coin is often one of the 
least difficulties. Then there is 
a considerable amount of pluck 
required in preparing for a jour- 
ney of such magnitude. You do 
not know when your letters will 
reach you, and you may be nervous 
respecting what may happen in 
your absence. Then you may 
have to put up with considerable 
inconveniences. Some friends of 
mine went to Teneriffe lately, but 
the place was absolutely unin- 
habitable for civilized beings. Not 
many—very few—moneyed men 
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take any extraordinary travels, for 
they come to places where pluck and 
endurance count for very much 
more than money. It is very inte- 
resting to note the reasons which 
cause men to run off for some long 
excursion during the Long Vaca- 
tion. A College contemporary of 
mine, who, while an undergra- 
duate, had a yacht, went over to 
Canada and saw the Falls and a 
good deal of the United States 
between the summer and the 
October terms. A quiet country 
parson sitting in his study is 
perfectly ravished with the ac- 
counts of the tropical scenery of 
the South American forests. He 
starts straight off for the river 
Amazon, sees as much as he can 
in a limited space of time, and 
comes back again. Many men 
have a dormant love of adventure 
evoked by a highly picturesque 
narrative, and can really find no 
rest unless they have satisfied 
this craving. The journal of the 
Marquis de Beauvoir, a young 
man of twenty-two, who with 
some of the Orléanist princes 
went round the world, is one of 
the most distinguished feats of 
European travel with which I am 
acquainted. The work is equally 
popular both in French and 
English. Sir Charles Dilke is 
a young senator, whose ‘ Greater 
Britain,’ though marred by nu- 
merous faults, not undeservedly 
brought into notice. Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s writings suggest the 
schemes of many a pleasant tour. 
Modern travelling has indeed to 
a very considerable degree changed 
its character. At the present time 
it is assuming a very distinct phase, 
and that phase is the Long Tour, 
and how the Long Tour comes on. 
The Grand Tour has had its day. 
The railways have brought all 
capital cities within a manageable 
distance. I want to show howa Long 
Tour can be managed within 
VOL. XX.—NO, CXVII. 
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the limits of a Long Vacation. I 
should almost say that the colo- 
nial tour is becoming the fashion- 
able one. It is a great advan- 
tage to a man to know something 
practically about India, Australia, 
and New Zealand. That colo- 
nial question crops up more than 
ever, and the disintegration of our 
empire is one of the contested 
problems. of modern politics. It 
is a great advantage to a man to 
have seen things with his own 
eyes, and to have heard with 
his own ears. It makes him in 
a sort of way an authority on a 
subject; and he has only to 
watch all discussion and informa- 
tion on his subject and steadily 
read up to it, and he continues 
to be an authority. Your tra- 
velling man, who can travel 
both widely and wisely, can play 
a sure card which will help his 
future*chances. No Englishman 
who can manage a Long Tour 
in a Long Vacation should be 
content to leave Canada and 
New York unseen. He should 
see the West Indies and the Spa- 
nish Main. He should see Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Anthony Trollope is 
one of the most popular writers 
of the present day, and one of our 
most extensive travellers both at 
home and abroad. He will probably 
indoctrinate the rising generation 
with his ideas, and the travellers 
will come on with an ugly rush. 
The Long Vacation is not as other 
vacations, for it gives you space 
and scope. Let the plan of the 
campaign be carefully marked out, 
and you will obtain so:ne sub- 
stantial addition to your social 
and intellectual capital. 

In six days’ time you can easily 
get out to Brindisi. To my mind 
Brindisi has a great future before 
it, and there are mighty chances 
in its favour. To reach it you 
traverse a great extent of France, 
Italy, and Switzerland. Of course 
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in any of these countries you 
inight profitably spend your three 
inonths’ holiday: But then you 
see that you can pick up some 
knowledge of these countries at 
any time or any vacation. In 
the old time: there were men 
who used to think nothing of 
running over to Paris in order to 
spend a sociable evening or two, to 
have a dinner at Philippe’s, and 
go to the Variétés, Italy and 
Spain in winter, and northern 
Russia, including the Lake of 
Ladoga, in the summer, would 
well take up any spare three 
months, or any number of three 
months that you could manage. 
But now let us see what you 
could do when you get to Brin- 
disi. In the first place, it is a 
very easy matter to cross over to 
Greece: You may spend your 
three months very profitably there 
among the Ionian Islands and 
in Asia Minor, It is a distinct 
achievement during a Long Va- 
cation to have visited Constan- 
tinople. Then, again, at Brindisi 
you are only twenty-two hours’ 
sail from Alexandria; and there 
the East is thoroughly unlocked 
for you. Every winter persons 
go up the Nile for the three worst 
months, but it is to be regretted 
that so many of them think it 
necessary to rush into print on 
the subject of their wanderings. 
Upper Egypt is absolutely inex- 
haustible in points of interest, 
and it must be confessed that 
tourists do very little towards 
exhausting them. Then when 
you are at Cairo why not run 
across the railway to Suez, the 
smoothest line of railway in the 
world, It will be perfectly prac- 
ticable for you in your Long Va- 
cation to get out as far as India, 
You will probably contrive to 
extend your vacation a little. 
The mere feat of getting out to 
India and back is an enormous 


gain. It is still better if you ean 
manage to see New Zealand or 
Australia. As a patriot theoffshoots 
of our own imperial system have a 
distinct claim upon you. They 
are there working out all the 
experiments and problems of so- 
cial life and of the arts of govern- 
ment. If you are in search of 
health as well as of pleasure and 
information, these more distant 
expeditions will probably prove 
replete with usefulness. I should 
think that a residence in India 
would be very good for a bron- 
chial subject. Lord Macaulay 
in his later years had thoughts 
of going to reside there; and a 
voyage to Australia and back 
has frequently proved a remedy, 
when all other remedies have 
failed, for the consumptive. 

In those ‘ elegant’ prescriptions 
variously compounded in ~ which 
physicians delight there isgenerally 
some one item which is designed 
to produce the effect intended. 
Now in all travel the thorough- 
ness of change is that which is 
chiefly sought. Now for this 
commend me to Venice beyond 
all places in the world. Venice 
never disappoints one. You feel 
yourself transplanted not only 
to another land but to another 
planet. You could hardly feel 
more surprised if you were sud- 
denly removed to Mars or Mer- 
cury. Possibly the time will 
come when Mars and Mercury 
will be not impracticable. You 
may go to Venice in the ordinary 
Long Vacation. Not till July do 
the remoter canals become some- 
what odorous, or you find it 
necessary to draw your mosquito 
curtains. If the weather becomes 
too warm, you can seek the Tyrol 
or the Alps; if the weather be- 
comes cold, descend on Florence 
and the South. But I have no 
partialities to maintain. I do 
not wish to force Venice upon 
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anybody, although Venice is per- 
haps the only place that never dis- 
appoints. There are many good 
places not so known as they should 
be; go to Corfu, to Andorra; to 
the Balearic Isles—go to Jericho. 
A man has written a book, ‘ Try 
Lapland.’ By all means. I have 
no objection. Iceland is remark- 
ably good, I believe; nowhere is 
there a bolder coast. Spitz- 
bergen and Kamschatka have 
their charms. You ought at least 
to have a run upon that won- 
derful railway which is the pio- 
neer of civilization in the Far 
West. If you are dismayed at 
the ‘little pond’ in the first in- 
stance give a Long Vacation to 
Ireland. An army of tourists 
would do Ireland a great deal of 
good, and a great deal of good 
would be done for the tourists. 
You will run a chance of the 
people taking you for a Govern- 
ment spy, and the Government 


people taking you for a disguised 
Fenian, but you must not mind 
that. 

The Long Vacation may give 


us another idea. Perhaps you 
want a more thorough change 
than any mere travel can supply. 
You are tired of the monotony 
of civilized life. You want to 
exert your physical energies, to 
strike out a path for yourself, to 
shift the venue utterly and en- 
tirely, to gratify a love of freedom 
and adventure.. The late Lord 
Aberdeen was a case of this sort. 
He was emphatically a.fine fel- 
low—a dead shot, a sailor, a ma- 
thematician, an artist, and a good 
moral, religious man. But he 
tired of life as he found it, with 
its grandeur, luxury, and conven- 
tionalities. He went to sea as a 
common sailor, and died the mate 
of a small American ship. We 
think he carried the joke too far ; 
and possibly in a quarter of a cen- 
tury we may be reading of a great 


Aberdeen case. But there was 
method in his madness. He knew 
that life was short, and he wanted 
to cram into life as much as he 
could ; that other spheres of life 
had an equal or greater use, and 
as many varied interests, and 
probably more happiness. I know 
a man who with great content- 
ment worked his passage behind 
the mast to New York. I have 
read of one who lived and worked 
for a long time as a Manchester 
operative. Christopher North ran 
away for six months and lived 
with the gipsies. In the old 
story the ‘gentleman’ would have 
been all the better if he had 
been basket-maker as well. Ha- 
roun Alraschid was never 680 
happy as when he disguised him- 
self and got into what he thought 
a lower stratum of society. The 
Jews of old always learned a 
handicraft, and in Germany the 
practice still prevails; they say the 
Cesar is only a printer. I don’t 
want to make any sort of social 
revolution, but this I say, if you 
want a complete alteration in all 
social conditions, to explore pits, 
understand manufactures, go out 
to Africa for diamonds, mingle 
freely with the people, become an 
amateur casual, or anything else 
of the sort, the Long Vacation 
will give. you an opportunity. 
This is probably going too far, 
but that conclusion is for your- 
self. There are other principles 
suggested by Long Vacations. 
The leading notion is and always 
will be that they enable you to 
go a long way off, and see places 
that are absolutely inaccessible 
to the vast majority of tourists. 
Some people indeed are only just 
able to go ‘ there and back again,’ 
and supplement their journey by 
extensively reading up the country 
both before they start and after 
they come back. In a Long Va- 
cation thoroughly well worked 
n Q 
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you may be able to understand 
a country thoroughly. A cele- 
brated surgeon once said that he 
learned nothing in the first year 
or two of his studies except that 
he knew nothing. Only gra- 
dually was he able to gather up 
his facts and perceive that he 
was making progress. In working 
through a country you really 
know nothing of the scenery, 
society, politics, language, al- 
though you ignorantly suppose 
that you know a great deal; but 
stay a few weeks, and you will 
find that you know nothing. 
Prolong your stay for a few 
months, and you will find that 
you really do know a great deal. 
Your preliminary days will have 
no value of their own, but they 
will have a great value when 
coupled on to succeeding days. 
Gradually your ideas and in- 
formation will take shape and 
order. Charles the Fifth used to say 
that so many languages a man 
knew so many times was he a 


man. Know thoroughly some 
other country than your own— 
approfondissez, go to the bottom 
of things thoroughly, and you will 
be enlarging the limits of exist- 
ence, you will be taking another 
state of existence into your own ; as 
Charles the Fifth would say, you 
will be another man besides your- 
self, and your Long Vacation will 
make you wider-hearted,. larger- 
minded. 

I only once more state the prin- 
ciple, re-assert my thesis. When 
you have a Long Holiday, do not 
make it a mere conglomeration 
of little holidays. Make it. per- 
form the functions of a long holiday. 
Go to some place which is a very 
long way off, or do some nearer 
locality very thoroughly, or obtain 
a thorough change in all your 
belongings. So the Long Vacation 
will provide substantial gains, and 
your Long Tour will yield solid 
provender for memory and thought, 
and will help the practical work 
of life. 
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RECOLLECTIONS BY J. R. PLANCHE. 


CHAPTER 


MONGST the eminent perso- 
nages I met in Hamilton 
Place, one of the most interesting 
was the Right Hon. Thomas Gren- 
ville; who, born in 1755, must, at 
the time of my introduction to him, 
haveentered his eighty-second year, 
and certainly presented—as Dr. 
Holland truly observed on that 
occasion—the finest example of 
the mens sana in corpore sano, at 
that advanced age, that had pro- 
bably ever been known. This 


grand old man, in person as well 
as in mind, was one of the guests 
at the first small dinner party to 
which I was invited by the Duchess- 
Countess; the others being her 
Grace’s eldest daughter the Coun- 
tess of Surrey, afterwards Duchess 


of Norfolk, and to whom I was 
ultimately indebted for my posi- 
tion at the Heralds’ College, Lady 
Palk, Mrs. Holland, the accom- 
plished daughter of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, and author of his bio- 
graphy, and Mr. Richard Sneyed 
of Staffordshire ; Dr. Holland (now 
Sir Henry) joining us towards the 
end of the dinner. Mr. Grenville 
entertained us with several stories 
of the eccentric Marchioness of 
Salisbury, who was burnt to death 
at Hatfield, 27th November, 1835— 
pious people declaring it a punish- 
ment for her playing cards on 
Sundays. On the occasion of the 
first great Handel Festival in 
Westminster Abbey, May, 1784, at 
which Mr. Grenville was present, 
Lady Salisbury arrived very late. 
The King (George IIL), Queen 
Charlotte, and all the royal family 
were in their places, and the per- 
formance had begun. In the midst 
of a piece of music, a loud ham- 
mering was heard, which dis- 


VI. 

turbed and offended the audience, 
who expressed their displeasure 
promptly and vehemently: but in 
vain. On went the hammering 
without intermission. The music 
ceased; the assembly rose in an 
uproar; and their Majesties de- 
spatched Lord Salisbury—at that 
time Lord Chamberlain—to ascer- 
tain the cause of so indecent a 
disturbance. It proved to be his 
own wife. On entering the box 
reserved for the Lord Chamberlain 
and his family, her ladyship found 
it had been divided, to accommo- 
date another party, and had in- 
sisted on carpenters being sent for 
and compelled to pull down the 
partition, in utter disregard of 
King, Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons, singers, fiddlers, and the 
awful British public! 

Going with her daughters to the 
Chapel Royal St. James’s, one 
Sunday morning, and not being 
able to find a seat, she said, in 
answer to the question of ‘ Where 
shall we go, mamma? ‘Home 
again, to be sure! If we can’t 
get in, it’s no fault of ours. We've 
done the civil thing.’ 

Mr. Grenville survived the Du- 
chess-Countess, and occupied the 
house in Hamilton Place, where 
he died, leaving the whole of 
his magnificent library to the 
British Museum. Her Grace was 
my warm friend to the end of her 
life, never losing an opportunity 
of showing me a courtesy or doing 
me a service. Rogers always spoke 
of her to me as * Our friend—that 
very great lady.’ And she was as 
gracious as she was great. Lord 
Byron, who was introduced to her 
in Paris when she was Marchioness 
of Stafford, says in one of his let- 
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ters, ‘Her manners are princessly ;’ 
and the term happily conveys the 
idea of that natural dignity of 
demeanour combined with the 
most charming affability which 
was her peculiar characteristic. 
Her Grace cultivated as well as 
patronised the arts: not only 
drawing and painting, but etching 
on copper, with great ability. A 
privately printed folio volume of 
views in Orkney and Sutherland- 
shire drawn and etched by her- 
self, and presented to me early in 
our acquaintance, is a cherished 
and valuable memorial of her 
kindness. 

It was also in ‘the year 1836 
that I became acquainted with the 
Countess of Blessington. Having 
received a kind invitation from 
her ladyship to visit her in Sea- 
more Place, May Fair, where she 
then resided, I went one evening 
with Charles Mathews, who had 
travelled with Lord and Lady 
Blessington and been their guest 
on the Continent, and ‘kissed 
hands on presentation.’ From that 
evening to the day of her depar- 
ture from England—never to re- 
turn—I was her constant visitor 
in Seamore Place and at Gore 
House, to which she shortly after- 
wards removed, and was present 
at the latter on two very remark- 
able occasions. The first was on the 
evening of Sunday, May 6th, 1840. 
There was a very large and bril- 
liant gathering—Lord Normanby 
and several other noblemen, and, 
memorably, Edwin Landseer. On 
the previous night there had been 
a serious disturbance at the Opera, 
known as ‘ The Tamburini Row,’ 
and it naturally formed the chief 
subject of conversation in a party, 
nearly every one of whom had been 
present. Lord Normanby, Count 
D’Orsay, and Landseer were spe- 
cially. excited; there was some 
difference of opinion but no quar- 
relling, and the great animal 


painter was in high spirits and 
exceedingly amusing till the small 
hours of the morning, when we 
all gaily separated, little dreaming 
of the horrible deed, perhaps at 
that very moment perpetrating, 
the murder of Lord William Rus- 
sell by his valet Courvoisier. Lord 
William was one of Landseer’s 
most intimate friends; and the 
shock caused by the suddenness 
of the intelligence conveyed to him 
by the morning papers, brought 
on a serious attack of illness, under 
which he laboured for a consider- 
able period. 

The other occasion is equally 
impressed on my memory by cir- 
cumstances of a very different de- 
scription. It was only three 
months afterwards, August 2nd, 
1840: I had been dining at Not- 
ting Hill and was walking home 
to Brompton between ten and 
eleven. On arriving opposite Gore 
House, I thought I would avail 
myself of my pleasant privilege, 
and ‘drop in’ for half an hour. 
There had been a small dinner 
party, and only four gentlemen 
were remaining. Two of them I 
knew, Lord Nugent and the Hon. 
Frederick Byng (familiarly called 
‘ Poodle’), the other two were 
strangers to me: but the youngest 
immediately engaged my attention. 
It was the fashion in that day to 
wear black satin kerchiefs for 
evening dress; and that of the 
gentleman in question was fastened 
by a large spread’ eagle in dia- 
monds clutching a thunderbolt of 
rubies. There was but one man 
in England at that period who, 
without the impeachment of cox- 
combry, could have sported so 
magnificent a jewel; and, though 
I had never to my knowledge 
seen him before, I felt convinced 
he could be no other than Prince 
Louis Napoleon. Such was the 
fact ; and his companion wasCount 
Montholon. There was a general 
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conversation on indifferent sub- 
jects for some twenty minutes, 
during which the Prince spoke but 
little, and then took his departure 
with the Count. Shortly after- 
wards Lord Nugent, Mr. Byng and 
I, said ‘ good-night,’ and walked 
townward together. As we went 
along one of my companions said 
to the other, ‘What could Louis 
Napoleon mean by asking us to 
dine with him this day twelve- 
moxths at the Tuileries? Four 
days afterwards the question was 
answered. The news arrived of the 
abortive landing at Boulogne and 
the captivity of the Prince, who 
had fallen into the trap astutely 
laid for him. After his escape 
from Ham, the Prince, as is well 
known, returned to England and 
continued to be a welcome guest 
at Gore House. ‘ Time’s whirligig’ 
upset the throne of the Citizen 
King, who landed at Newhaven as 
‘ a party of the name of Smith ;— 
and, ‘ Hey, presto, pass!’ Louis 
Napoleon was once more in France 
—and, this time, ‘ President of the 
Republic.’ While the sun shone 
fpr him a cloud came over his 
riends at Gore House. D’Orsay, 
‘ the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form,’ took refuge, in his turn, 
in Paris, and was soon followed by 
Lady Blessington. I heard by 
accident of her intended depar- 
ture, called, and sat with her two 
hours alone on the day before she 
left. It is a great gratification to 
me that I had the opportunity of 
paying the last attention in my 
power to one who, whatever may 
have been her errors, was uniformly 
kind to me, and under whose roof 
I have passed so many enjoyable 
hours in the society of the most 
distinguished ‘men of the time,’ 
foreign as well as English. Natu- 
rally enough both Count D’Orsay 
and Lady Blessington both calcu- 
lated that the President would 
rejoice in his power to repay the 
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hospitality and kindness he had 
received from them in his exile; 
but, unfortunately, they did not 
make sufficient allowance for the 
extremely delicate position in which 
he was placed. For D’Orsay he did 
what he could, and would doubt- 
lessly have neglected no opportu- 
nity of serving him, compatible 
with his responsible situation. But 
what could he do for Lady Bless- 
ington? Receive her at the Tui- 
leries? Impossible! and yet that 
was the thorn that rankled in her 
breast. Driving one day in the 
Champs Elysées, she was overtaken 
by the President on horseback. 
After the first salutations and 
the exchange of a few sentences, 
the Prince, unfortunately, asked, 
‘ Comptez vous rester long temps 
ici? ‘Et vous? was the bitter 
retort by which ‘ More Hibernice ’ 
she answered a question by a ques- 
tion. Her Irish blood was roused, 
and, like a true Celt, reason was 
disregarded. Certainly, whatever 
sins the Emperor has to answer for, 
ingratitude to old friends is not of 
the number. At a moment when 
his ‘star’ is clouded, and he is 
again an exile amongst us, Icannot 
deny myself the pleasure of record- 
ing an anecdote, the truth of which 
was recently vouched for to me by 
a son and daughter-in-law of the 
great artist who is the subject of 
it. On the occasion of the visit of 
her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
to Paris, strict orders were issued 
respecting the admission of stran- 
gers to the Park of St. Cloud 
during the promenade of the im- 
perial and royal party. Amongst 
the select few admitted was the 
late most popular vocalist Signor 
Lablache. His remarkable person 
immediately caught the eye of the 
Emperor, who is said to have ex- 
claimed, ‘There is Lablache! I 
only know him by sight. I should 
like to speak tohim.’ And the 
Queen and Prince Albert being 
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well-acquaintel with him, one of 
the gentlemen in attendance was 
sent for him. After presentation, 
the Emperor said, ‘You have a 
son, I believe, in my army? ‘I 
have, Sire. ‘What is his rank?’ 
‘He is asous-lieutenant in the —— 
Regiment, Sire.’ The Emperor of 
the French turned to the Queen of 
England and said, ‘Would not 
your Majesty like to make La- 
blache’s son a captain?’—and a 
captain, of course, he became. 
Not having been present, I can 
only ‘say the tale as ’twas said 
to me;’ but it is highly charac- 
teristic of the Emperor’s taste and 
tact, and I have every reason to 
believe it substantially true for 
the reason I have already given. 

Apropos of Lablache, it was after 
a dinner at Gore House that I wit- 
nessed his extraordinary represen- 
tation of a thunderstorm simply 
by facial expression. The gloom 
that gradually overspread his coun- 
tenance appeared to deepen into 
actual darkness and the terrific 
frown indicated the angry louring 
of the tempest. The lightning 
commenced by winks of the eyes, 
and twitchings of the muscles of 
the face, succeeded by rapid side- 
long movements of the mouth 
which wonderfully recalled to you 
the forked flashes that seem to 
rend the sky, the notion of thunder 
being conveyed by the shaking of 
his head. By degrees the lightning 
became less vivid, the frown re- 
. laxed, the gloom departed, and a 
broad smile illuminating his ex- 
pansive face assured you that the 
sun had broken through the clouds 
and the storm was over. 

But I must return to 1837, when 
I was still writing for Drury Lane 
and translated the opera of ‘Norma’ 
for the appearance of Madame 
Schroeder Devrient, a perfectly- 
unnecessary labour, as far as she 
was concerned, as not a single 
word of English did she ever 
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attempt to pronounce throughout 
the performance. This ‘eccentric 
experiment, and the thoroughly 
disgraceful representation, by a 
most incompetent company, of 
Beaumont and Fletcher's fine play 
of ‘Bonduca,’ revived under the 
title of ‘ Caractacus,’ with an addi- 
tional last scene for the introduc- 
tion of a Roman triumph,on which 
Bunn had set his heart and staked 
the success of the piece, were 
nearly the last flounderings of that 
extraordinary mis-manager, in the 
Slough of Despond to which he 
had mainly helped to reduce the 
two great national theatres. 

In 1838, Madame Vestris entered 
into two very important engage- 
ments: one was professional, the 
other social. By the first, she 
bound herself to Mr. Price to visit 
the United States in company with 
Mr. Charles Mathews, and by the 
second she bound herself to enter 
with the said Charles Mathews the 
united state of matrimony. As 
they contemplated being absent 
from England during the whole of 
the ensuing Olympic season, they 
placed the theatre under my 
charge ; but before their departure 
determined on passing a few days 
at Calais, where Madame Bartolozzi, 
the mother of Madame Vestris, was 
then residing, and kindly invited 
me to accompany them. We took 
up our quarters at Dessein’s, and 
a most pleasant week we passed 
there. I was desirous of visiting 
a small village called Tournehem 
near Ardres, in order to ascertain 
if any portion remained of the old 
castle there, which had belonged to 
Anthony of Burgundy, who fought 
the famous duel in Smithfield with 
Lord Scales in 1467, and whose 
portrait I had identified for the 
Duchess - Countess; and it was 
agreed that we should ‘ pic-nic’ 
there. To Tournehem accordingly 
we went, paying a visit en route to 
the famous Field of the Cloth of 
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Gold, where ‘ those two suns of 
men met in the Vale of Ardres ;’ and, 
to my great delight, I found the 
principal part of the castle still in 
existence ; but, alas! it was doomed. 
A posse of workmen were busy 
with pick and spade, demolishing 
the walls and filling up the fosse. 
I was in time, however, to sketch 
the most interesting remains, and 
discovered over a miller’s door in 
the village a long stone slab which 
had been removed from some part 
of the castle, and whereon were 
sculptured, in fine relief, the arms 
and badges of its chivalrous 
founder. Another day, Mathews, 
who is an excellent draughtsman, 
accompanied me on a sketching 
excursion along the coast. I had 
a work in contemplation—an opera 
I was engaged to write for Men- 
delssohn, the scene of which was 
to be laid in Calais and its neigh- 
bourhood—and [I availed myself 
of this opportunity to acquire some 
personal knowledge of the locality. 
Fort Nieulay was one of my points; 
and while rambling over the ram- 
parts we were startled by a sten- 
torian shout of ‘ Faut pas marcher 
sur le talus!’ which proceeded 
from a stout man tightly buttoned- 
up in a green coat, almost stran- 
gled with a black stock, and ‘ each 
particular hair’ on his head stand- 
ing on end ‘like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.’ His appearance 
was amusingly recalled to me by a 
few pen-and-ink scratches on the 
back of a letter from Charles 
Mathews some time afterwards. 
We descended meekly; and having 
— with this peremptory gentleman’s 
permission — sketched the most pic- 
turesque portions of the walls, 
proceeded to Sangatte, in hopes of 
discovering some relics of its an- 
cient importance ; as, in the four- 
teenth century it was a sea-port of 
consequence, and boasted a castle 
in which Queen Philippa resided 
during the siege of Calais by 


Edward III. Alas! its fate had 
been worse than that of Sandwich, 
its rival in those days, on the 
opposite coast. The harbours of 
both have been choked up by the 
sand from which each derives its 
name: Sangatte being merely a 
corruption of the English appella- 
tion Sandgate. The quaint little 
Kentish town still exists: while 
every vestige of Sangatte, castle 
and all, has disappeared, and a 
long straight row of modern brick 
cottages on the flat, sandy shore 
was all that presented itself to our 
disappointed eyes. 

A joke immediately occurred to 
Mathews. We first made a slight 
but faithful sketch of the row of 
huts with their appendant pig- 
styes in all their simple ugliness, 
and then, drawing on our imagi- 
nation, we pictured Sangatte as we 
had hoped to have found it after 
our success at Tournehem: the 
majestic ruins of a castle crowning 
a cliff overhanging a medieval) 
town with crenelated walls, at the 
angles of which still crumbled 
watch-towers, and one large gate 
in good preservation with machio- 
colated battlements, portcullis, and 
drawbridge. With these dishonest 
views we returned to Calais ; raved 
of our interesting excursion, which 
we declared threw the trip to 
Tournehem quite into the shade: 
were loud in our regrets that the 
ladies had not accompanied us ; 
and, to prove the loss they had 
had, displayed our romantic draw- 
ings, made—as we could truly 
assert—‘ upon the spot;’ and which 
were duly admired and commented 
upon by our unsuspicious victims. 
It is needless to add that when the 
play was played out, and the 
sketches from nature produced, 
the books were flung at our heads, 
and no end of righteous in- 
dignation manifested at our base 
designs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, 
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having entered into the bonds of 
Hymen at Liverpool, sailed for the 
New World, and left me to open 
the Olympic Theatre at the com- 
mencement of October, which I 
did with a pleasant comedy by 
Charles Dance, entitled ‘Sons and 
Systems.’ The American engage- 
ment, however, not turning out 
advantageous, the Mathewses re- 
turned to England before Christ- 
mas, to my great surprise, but to 
my infinite relief; for, gaod—not to 
say great—as was our company, in- 
cluding Farren, who had replaced 
Liston, and Mrs. Nesbit, who had 
been engaged at a heavy salary to 
supply, if possible, the place of 
Madame Vestris, nothing could com- 
pensate the public for the absence 
of their bright particular star, who, 
to the great delight of her faithful 
worshippers, made her reappear- 
ance on the 2nd of January, 1839, 
as Fatima, in the fairy extra- 
vaganza of ‘ Blue Beard,’ the pro- 
duction of the Christmas piece 
having been postponed for a week 
with that object. At the end of the 
season a negotiation was opened 
between the proprietors of Covent 
Garden Theatre and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews, which resulted 
in their becoming the lessees of 
that still national Theatre (vice 
Mr. Osbaldiston resigned), and the 
transference to it of the whole of 
the Olympic company. 

The return to those boards of 
some of the old favourites—Farren, 
Keeley, and Madame Vestris (for by 
that name she must ever be dis- 
tinguished) naturally recalls to 
memory those who had recently 
retired from them full of years 
and full of honours — Charles 
Young, Charles Kemble, and John 
Liston. Young had quietly with- 
drawn himself from the profession 
some years, resolutely declining 
that public leave-taking so cus- 
tomary that I do not recollect 
another instance of its voluntary 
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omission. His son, the Rev. Julian 
Young, has just published his 
‘ Recollections’ of him, and I shall 
therefore limit mine to a charac- 
teristic anecdote, hitherto, I be- 
lieve, unrecorded. One of the 
noblest tragedians on the stage, 
Young was an irrepressible farceur 
in private society, and constantly 
playing, with imperturbable gra- 
vity, the most whimsical pranks 
in public. He undertook to drive 
Charles Mathews ( fils) to Cashio- 
bury, on a visit to the Earl of 
Essex. Having passed through a 
turnpike, and paid the toll, he 
pulled up at the next gate he 
came to, and addressing himself 
most politely to a woman who 
issued from the toll-house, inquired 
if Mr. , the toll-taker, whose 
name he saw on a board above the 
door, happened to be in the way. 
The woman answered that he was 
not in the house, but she would 
send for him if the gentleman 
wished to see him particularly. 
‘ Well, I am sorry to trouble you, 
madam, but I certainly should like 
to have a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with him,’ rejoined Young. 
Upon which the woman called to 
a little boy, ‘Tommy, run and tell 
your father a gentleman wants to 
speak to him.’ Away ran Tommy 
down a straight, long path in the 
grounds of a nursery and seeds- 
man, the entrance to which was 
close to the turnpike, Young sit- 
ting bolt upright in the tilbury, 
solemn and silent, to the astonish- 
ment of Mathews, who asked him 
what on earth he wanted with the 
man. ‘I want to consult him on 
a matter of business,’ was the reply. 
After some five or six minutes the 
boy, who had entered a building 
at the extreme end of the path, re- 
appeared, followed by a man put- 
ting on a jacket as he walked, and 
in due time both of them stood 
beside the tilbury.' The man 
touched his hat to Young. ‘You 
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wished to see me, sir? ‘Are you 
Mr. ? ‘*Yes,sir.”’ ‘The Mr. 

who is entrusted to take the 
toll at this gate? ‘Yes, sir.’ 
‘Then you are precisely the person 
who can give me the information 
I require. You see, Mr. ——, I 
paid sixpence at the gate at ——, 
and the man who took it gave me 
this little bit of paper ’ (producing 
a ticket from his waistcoat-pocket), 
‘and assured me that if I showed 
it to the proper authorities at this 
gate I should be allowed to drive 
through without payment.’ ‘ Why, 
of course!’ said the man, staring 
with amazement at Young. ‘ That 
ticket clears this gate? ‘Then 
you do not require me to pay any- 
thing here? ‘No! Why, any 
fool —— ‘My dear Mr. . 
I’m so much obliged to you. I 
should have been so sorry to have 
done anything wrong, and there- 
fore wished to have your opinion 
on the subject. A thousand thanks. 
Good morning, Mr. ” And on 
drove Young, followed, as the 
reader may easily imagine by a 
volley of imprecations and epithets 
of anything but a flattering de- 
scription, so long as he was within 
hearing. 

Young was a special favourite 
with the late Lord Essex, and they 
were so much together, and on 
such familiar terms, that Poole 
being asked what Englishmen he 
had seen in Paris, said ‘Only Lord 
Young and Mr. Essex.’ The last 
time Young called on me at 
Brompton he left his card, inscribed, 
‘’Tis I, my lord, the early village 
cock.’ The last time I called on 
him was at Brighton, a few months 
before he died. He gave me a 
miserable account of himself, and 
wound up by saying, ‘I am seventy- 
nine, and seventy-nine is telling 
its tale.’ I never saw him again. 

Liston had taken his formal 
farewell of the public after the 
close of the Olympic in 1837 by a 
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benefit at the Lyceum Theatree- 
The extreme depression under 
which that great comic actor occa- 
sionally laboured has often been 
recorded ; and there was also, no 
doubt, a strong romantic and sen- 
timental side to his character ; but 
his love of fun was great, and his 
humour, on and off the stage, irre- 
sistible. Like Young and others, 
his contemporaries, he delighted 
in a peculiar sort of practical 
joking in the public streets. Walk- 
ing one day through Leicester 
Square, with Mr. Miller, the thea- 
trical bookseller of Bow Street, 
Liston. happened to mention ca- 
sually that he was going to have 
tripe for dinner, a dish of which 
he was particularly fond. Miller, 
who hated it, said,‘ Tripe! Beastly 
stuff! How can you eat it? That 
was enough for Liston. He stopped 
suddenly in the crowded thorough- 
fare in front of Leicester House, 
and holding Miller by the arm, ex- 
claimed, in a loud voice, ‘ What, 
sir? So you mean to assert that 
you don’t like tripe? ‘ Hush!’ 
muttered Miller, ‘ Don’t talk so 
loud, people are staring at us.’ 
‘I ask you, sir,’ continued Liston, 
in still louder tones, ‘do you not 
like tripe?’ ‘For heaven’s sake, 
hold your tongue!’ cried Miller; 
‘you'll have a crowd round us.’ 
And naturally people began to 
stop and wonder what was the 
matter. This was exactly what 
Liston wanted, and again he 
shouted, ‘Do you mean to say you 
don’t like tripe?’ Miller, making 
a desperate. effort, broke from 
him, and hurried in consternation 
through Cranbourne Alley, fol- 
lowed by Liston, bawling after 
him, ‘ There he goes! That’s the 
man who doesn’t like tripe!’ to 
the immense amusement of the 
numerous passengers, many of 
whom recognized the popular co- 
median, till the horrified bookseller 
took to his heels and ran as if for 
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his life up Long Acre into Bow 
Street, pursued to his very door- 
step by a pack of young raga- 
muffins, who took up the cry, 
‘There he goes! The man that 
don’t like Tripe !’ 

Our intimacy, which commenced 
with the production of ‘ Charles 
XII.’ continued throughout his 
life, the latter days of which were 
very deplorable. His sole occupa- 
tion was sitting all day long at the 
window of his residence in St. 
George’s Row, Hyde Park Corner 
(the house has just been pulled 
down), with his watch in his hand, 
timing the omnibuses, and ex- 
pressing the greatest distress and 
displeasure when one of them ap- 
peared to him to be late. It be- 
came a sort of monomania. His 
spirits had completely forsaken 
him. He never smiled or entered 
into conversation, and eventually 
sank into a lethargy from which 
he awoke no more in this world. 
I attended his funeral by invita- 
tion, walking with Charles Kemble, 
who was much affected by the loss 
of his old friend and fellow-come- 
dian. 

Mr. Kemble had been appointed 
Examiner of Plays, on the decease 
of Mr. Coleman, and had in conse- 
quence taken his leave of the 
stage during Mr. Osbaldiston’s 
management of Covent Garden 
Theatre, December 23rd, 1836, 
though he afterwards played some 
of his principal characters, by the 
express desire of her Majesty, for 
a few nights during the occupancy 
of that theatre by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews. On his retire- 
ment the members of the Garrick 
invited him to a dinner at the 
Albion Hotel, Lord Francis Eger- 
ton (afterwards Earl of Ellesmere) 
in the chair. His lordship made 
a most eloquent and brilliant speech 
in proposing the toast of the even- 
ing. He spoke of the Kembles as 
‘that illustrious family,’ and de- 


clared that, all Conservative as he 
was, he had been so excited by the 
oratorical power of Charles Kemble 
in the character of Antony, that 
at the close of his speech to the 
citizens over the body of Cesar, 
he had frequently felt he could 
have rushed into the streets with 
the most democratic of mobs, and 
‘sacked the houses of the senators.” 
He was indeed an Antony that 
might have ‘raised the stones of 
Rome to rise and mutiny. A 
charming song, written by John 
Hamilton Reynolds, and set to 
music by Balfe, was sung by the 
latter after the toast, but of which 
I remember only the following 
graphic lines :— 


‘Shall we never in Cyprus his revels 
retrace, 

See him stroll into Angiers with in- 
dolent grace, 

Or greet him with bonnet at fair 
Dunsinane, 

Or meet him in moon-lit Verona 
again.” 


Only those who have had the 
good fortune to witness those per- 
formances can appreciate those 
happy allusions to the characters of 
Cassio, Falconbridge, Macduff, and 
Romeo, in which during my time 
I have never seen his equal. Mr. 
Kemble became in his latter years 
exceedingly deaf, but still con- 
tinued to enjoy society, and con- 
tribute his full share to ‘ the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul.’ 
He had been amongst the first to 
recognise the dawning genius of 
Macready, and had remarked to 
John Kemble, ‘That young man 
will be a great actor one of these 
days.’ ‘Con quello viso Charles ? 
was the doubtful answer of that 
* noblest Roman of them all,’ who, 
pardonably enough, considered 
classical features indispensable to 
the effective representation of clas- 
sical characters. 

Covent Garden opened for the 
season 1839-40 ‘under the 
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management of Madame Vestris, 
with, for the first time within the 
memory of that generation, Shake- 
speare’s comedy of ‘Love’s La- 
bour Lost ;’ and, as ‘ Superintend- 
ent of the Decorative Depart- 
ments,’ I had the pleasure of con- 
tinuing my reform of the costume 
of the ‘national drama,’ which I 
had commenced at this theatre, 
with theadditional advantage of the 
great taste and unbounded libe- 
rality of the manageress, whose 
heart was thoroughly in the cause, 
and spared neither time, trouble, 
nor money in promotion of it. 

A harlequinade, being unavoid- 
able at Christmas time at the great 
national theatres, the fairy ex- 
travaganza which, under Madame 
Vestris’s regime became an institu- 
tion, was postponed to Easter ; and 
Charles Dance and I having dis- 
solved partnership in consequence 
of his taking a partner for life, 
I was left to provide for the 
emergency as best I might. It 
proved eventually, however, a for- 
tunate circumstance for me, as the 
great success of the ‘Sleeping 
Beauty,’‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ and 
‘The White Cat,’ all notoriously my 
own, dissipated the idea, which I 
discovered had been entertained 
not only in England but in Ame- 
rica, that the fun was all Dance’s, 
and the stage carpentry alone 
mine. To suchan extent had this 
notion been propagated in the 
United States, that even many of 
my dramas, in which Dance had 
not the slightest share, were adver- 
tised as his only ; but, as however 
beneficial to the American mana- 
ger, not one complimentary dollar 
found its way into the pockets of 
either of us; the empty honour 
was not worth scrambling for had 
I even been aware of the circum- 
stance. But to leave self, which I 
can honestly own has never been 
an object of worship with me, and 
one which I have no desire to in- 
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trude more than absolutely neces- 
sary on ‘ London Society ’ in these 
‘ Recollections,’ let me turn to 
two celebrities, with whom my po- 
sition at Covent Garden Theatre 
brought me into intimate relations 
—Sheridan Knowles and Leigh 
Hunt. The former had already 
won his spurs in the dramatic 
lists by the production of ‘ The 
Hunchback ;’ and during the man- 
agement of Madame Vestris three 
of his plays were produced, viz., 
‘ John of Procida,’ ‘ Old Maids,’ and 
* Love,’ all of which I had the 
pleasure of putting on the stage, I 
believe to his satisfaction. Of all 
the eccentric individuals I ever 
encountered, Sheridan Knowles 
was, I think, the greatest. Judge, 
gentle reader, if the followixg 
anecdotes may not justify my 
assertion. Walking one day with 
a brother dramatist, Mr. Bayle 
Bernard, in Regent’s Quadrant, 
Knowles was accosted by a gentle- 
man in these terms:—‘ You're a 
pretty fellow, Knowles! After 
fixing your own day and hour to 
dine with us, you never make 
your appearance, and from that 
time to this not a word have we 
heard from you!’ ‘I couldn't 
help it, upon my honour,’ replied 
Knowles ; ‘and I’ve been so busy 
ever since I haven’t had a moment 
to write or call. How are you all 
at home? ‘Oh, quite well, thank 
you; but come now, will you 
name another day, and keep your 
word? ‘I will—sure I will.’ 
‘Well, what day? Shall we say 
Thursday next? ‘Thursday? 
Yes, by all means—Thursday be 
it” ‘At six? ‘At six. I'll be 
there punctually. My love to ’em 
all.’ ‘Thank ye. Remember, now. 
Six next Thursday.’ ‘All right, 
my dear fellow; I'll be with you.’ 
The friend departed ; and Knbwles, 
relinking his arm with that of 
Bayle Bernard, said, ‘ Who's that 
chap ?’ not haying the least idea of 
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the name or residence of the man 
he had promised to dine with on 
the following Thursday, or the inte- 
testing ‘family at home,’ to whom 
he had sent his love. Upon one 
occasion when he was acting in the 
country he received an anxious 
letter from Mrs. Knowles, inform- 
ing him that the money—200/., 
which he had promised to send 
up on a certain day, had never 
reached her. Knowles imme- 
diately wrote a furious letter to 
Sir Francis Freeling, at that time 
at the head of the post-office, of 
which, of course, I cannot give the 
precise words, but beginning ‘ Sir,’ 
and informing him that on such a 
day at such an hour he himself 
put a letter into the post-office at 
such a place, containing the sum 
of 2007. in bank-notes, and that it 
had never been delivered to Mrs. 
Knowles; that it was a most un- 
pardonable piece of negligence, if 
not worse, of the post-office autho- 
rities, and that he demanded an 
immediate inquiry into the matter, 
the delivery of the money to his 
wife, and an apology for the 
anxiety and trouble its deten- 
tion had occasioned them. By 
return of post he received a most 
courteous letter from Sir Francis, 
beginning ‘ Dear sir,’ as, although 
they were personal strangers to 
each other, he had received so 
much pleasure from Mr. Knowles’ 
works, that he looked upon him as 
a valued friend, and continuing to 
say that he (Knowles) was per- 
fectly correct in stating that on 
such a day and at such an hour 
he had posted a letter at 

containing bank-notes to the 
amount of 200/., but that, unfor- 
tunately, he had omitted not only 
his signature inside, but the ad- 
dress outside, having actually sealed 
up the notes in an envelope con- 
taining only the words, ‘ I send you 
the money,’ and posted it without 
adirection! The consequence was 
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that it was opened at the chief 
office in London, and detained till 
some inquiry was made about it. 
Sir Francis concluded by assur- 
ing him that long before he would 
receive his answer the money 
would be placed in Mrs. Knowles’ 
hands by a special messenger. 
Knowles wrote back, ‘My dear 
sir, you are right, and I was wrong. 
God bless you! I'll call upon you 
when I come to town.’ 

One day also in the country he 
said to Abbot, with whom he had 
been acting there, ‘My dear fel- 
low, I’m off to-morrow. Can I 
take any letters for you? ‘ You’re 
very kind,’ answered Abbot; ‘ but 
where are you going to” ‘J 
haven’t made wp my mind.’ 

An opera was produced at Co- 
vent Garden during my engage- 
ment, the story of which turned 
upon the love of a young count for 
a gipsy girl, whom he subsequently 
deserts for a lady of rank and for- 
tune ; and in the second Act there 
was a féte in the gardens of the 
comte’s chateau in honour of the 
bride elect. Mr. Binge, who 
played the count, was seated in an 
arbour near to one of the wings 
witnessing a ballet. Knowles, who 
had been in front during the pre- 
vious part of the opera, came 
behind the scenes ; and, advancing 
as near as he could to Binge with- 
out being in sight of the audience, 
called to him in a loud whisper, 
‘Binge!’ Binge looked over his 
shoulder. ‘Well, what is it? 
‘Tell me. Do you marry the poor 
gipsy after all? .‘ Yes,’ answered 
Binge, impatiently, stretching his 
arm out behind him, and making 
signs with it for Knowles to keep 
back. Knowles caught his hand, 
pressed it fervently, and exclaimed, 
‘God bless you! You area good 
fellow!’ This I saw and heard 
myself, as I was standing at the 
wing during the time. 

The production of ‘ The Legend 
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of Florence’ brought me into per- 
sonal communication with Leigh 
Huut, which ripened into the 
most intimate friendship, termina- 
ting only with his death. Of all 
my literary acquaintances, dear 
Leigh Hunt was, I think, the 
most delightful, as assuredly he 
was the most affectionate. Living 
within a short walk of us, his dis- 
engaged evenings were usually 
passed in Brompton Crescent, and 
most charming evenings he made 
them by the brightness, the origi- 
nality, and loving-kindliness of 
his nature. Suffering severely 
from the res angusti domus, 
there was no reproving, no bitter- 
ness, no censoriousness in his 
conversation. He bore his own 
privations with cheerful resigna- 
tion, and unaffectedly rejoiced in 
the better fortune of others. He 
was greatly delighted with the 
success of his play, and began an- 
other, the scenes of which he 
brought to us as he wrote, and 
read as only he could read. He 
had the wildest ideas of dramatic 
effect, and calculated in the most 
utopian spirit upon the intelli- 
gence of the British public. As I 
often told him, if he read them 
himself, the magic of his voice, 
the marvellous intonation and 
variety of expression in his de- 
livery, would probably enchain 
and enchant a general audience as 
it did us; but the hope of being so 
interpreted was not to be enter- 
tained for a moment. As an ex- 
ample of the playfulness of his 
fancy, take the following :—I was 
on my way to the theatre one 
morning with Charles Mathews in 
his carriage. We had not spoken 
for some minutes, when, as we 
were passing a wholesale sta- 
tioner’s at the west end of the 
Strand, Mathews, in his whimsical 
way, suddenly said tome, ‘ Planché, 
which would you rather be? 
Roake or Varty ?—such being the 
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names painted over the shop-win- 
dows. I laughed at the absurdity 
of the question, and declined ha- 
zarding an opinion, as I had: not 
the advantage of knowing either 
of the persons mentioned. On 
my return home in the even- 
ing, for I usually dined at the 
theatre, I found Hunt at tea with 
my family, and told him the ridi- 
culous question that had been put 
to me. ‘ Now, do you know,’ he 
said, ‘I consider that anything 
but a ridiculous question. I 
should say it was an exceedingly 
serious one, and which might have 
very alarming—nay, fatal conse- 
quences under certain mental or 
physical conditions. You might 
have become impressed by the 
notion that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for you to come to some 
decision on the question, and so 
absorbed in its consideration that 
you could think of nothing else. 
All business, public or private, 
would be neglected. Perpetual 
pondering on one problem, which 
daily became more difficult . of 
solution, would result in mono- 
mania. Your health undermined, 
your brain overwrought, in the 
last moments of fleeting existence, 
only a few seconds left you in 
which to make your selection, 
you might rashly utter “ Roake !” 
then, suddenly repenting, gasp 
out “Var,” and die before you 
could say “ ty.”’ 

He hada most amusing habit of 
coining words. Having paid my 
poor invalid wife, what she con- 
sidered a great compliment, she 
said, ‘Oh, Mr. Hunt, you make 
me really begin to fear that you 
are—pardon me the epithet—a 
humbug.’ ‘Good gracious!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘that a man who has 
been imprisoned for speaking the 
truth should be accused of Aum- 
bugeism !’—the softening of the g 
adding elegance to the novelty of 
the expression. During the sea- 
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son, 1840-41, I had the gratifica- 
tion of restoring another of our 
glorious old English comedies to 
the modern stage—Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘Spanish Curate ;’ and 
in the following, and last season of 
Madame Vestris’s management, the 
pleasure of reviving my English 
version of the opera of ‘ Norma’ 
for the first appearance of Ade- 
laide Kemble, now Mrs. Sartoris, 
whose performance of the heroine 
was admitted on all hands to be 
worthy of ranking with the 
greatest of the many triumphs 
achieved by her gifted family in 
other branches of the dramatic 
profession. 

While superintending the pro- 
duction of Knowles’ ‘John of 
Procida,’ I met with an accident, 
which. I. only mention for the 
sake of a characteristic anecdote 
in connection with it. In passing 
from the stage into the pit over 
some planks that had been placed 
for the purpose of our going to 
and fro to see the effect of the 


scenery, one of them slipped, and, 
falling on the back of a pit seat, I 
broke a rib, and was consequently 
confined to my house for about a 
fortnight. On my first visit to the 
theatre afterwards, Ivrawled out to 
get some luncheon at the Garrick, 
and, returning to the theatre at a 
very slow pace, I met under the 
piazza one of the reporters of the 
‘Morning Herald,” with whom I 
was slightly acquainted. He 
stopped me, and remarked upon 
the alteration in my appearance, 
and the difficulty I seemed to 
have in walking. I explained to 
him the cause, upon which he 
exclaimed, ‘God bless me!’ How 
sorry: I am I never heard of it!’ 
I was. both touched and surprised 
by the evident interest he took in 
the matter, considering we knew 
so. little of each other, and was 
about to express my appreciation 
of his sympathy, when before I 
could speak he added, ‘It would 
have made such a capital para- 
graph !’ 
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A SICE LITTLE DIXNER. 


GREAT river, asks Alfred de 
Musset, what is it but a 
great experience? The remark 
is certainly relevant enough of the 
Thames, if the meaning of the some- 
what elliptically epigrammatic ex- 
pression be understood in the sense 
in which I take the witty French- 
man to have uttered it. ‘ Say, 
Father Thames, for thou hast 
seen ’—tell only one-tenth part 
of that varied and multiform 
knowledge of humanity, its social 
life, its ehjoyments, its sorrows, 
its bright side or its sombre, with 
which in thy course thou art 
made cognizant. What a chro- 
nicle shall we not have of startling 
contrasts, of grim surprises—in 
VOL. XX.—NO. CXVII. 


what a wonderful manner would 
not one-half of the world be in- 
troduced to the daily life of that 
other half of which it is pro- 
verbially ignorant. Probably the 
Thames in its rise and flow, from 
source to mouth, in the interval 
of space that elapses between the 
tranquil little village under the 
shadow of the Cotswolds, where 
it emerges ‘a rivulet soon a river,’ 
and the gloomy Essex flats, from 
which it hastens to mix its waters 
with those of the ocean, could 
narrate a tale of nineteenth cen- 
tury English life, with episodes 
as richly diversified, and vicissi- 
tudes as strangely antagonistic, 
as the most unwearied human 
s 
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student of men, manners, and 
things. Its banks furnish a pa- 
norama of beauty, its traditions 
are in themselves a history; anti- 
quarian or naturalist—who shall 
exhaust its interest? It is born 
in a hamlet, it waters the shores 
of the greatest city in the world. 
Tiny shallops in one quarter hold 
undivided possession of its breast ; 
anon its wavelets float grim 
barges and ominous sloops, till at 
last it is overgrown with a forest 
of masts denser even than the 
prophetic eye of a Capys could 
have ever ventured to foresee. 
And these are but the outward and 
visible signs. What shall be said of 
the infinite types of human life— 
life as it is in the great town, 
and life as it is in the depths 
of rustic quietude—to which all 
these testify? Happy tranquil- 
lity, innocent joyousness; villages 
in which the vestiges of Saturn 
ere yet he departed heavenwards 
are seen, these are the experi- 
ences of the Thames as he passes 
through how many an acre of 
Berkshire and of Surrey ground. 
He can speak of the echo of mer- 
riment that rings over his tide 
by Lechlade and Laleham, by 
Cotes and Keynes, is acquainted 
doubtless with the merry peal of 
infantile laughter that in autumn 
tide make murmurous the cop- 
pices and woodlands of his birth- 
place. But he can speak of much 
else. Anon as he flows past 
Maidenhead, Richmond, Chiswick, 
and comes up to the walls of the 
great city, a change spreads over 
the spirit of his course. We no 
longer see the Thames radiant in 
all the sweet simplicity of child- 
hood and the bright hopefulness 
of youth. The river god has 
become a man: has acquired for 
himself both the knowledge of 
good and evil. It is now his 
turn to familiarize himself with 
the scarred and seamed and 


sinister side of life. The air 
is thick with gloom: a colossal 
capital vomits forth its smoke: 
the heavens are heavy with the 
burthen of its prosperity and its 
sin: the lark indeed sings, but 
its song is changed. ‘ What shall 
its note be but sorrow and sin? 
The river loses itself in a maze 
of argosies floating to the main. 
It is spanned now not by the 
light and rustic structures through 
which it wandered on to flowery 
meadows, and past banks over- 
grown with hazel, lime, and alder, 
but with tall gloomy cliffs of 
houses looking down on either 
side, past wharfs, factories, docks, 
till the memory of its earlier days, 
its picturesque associations, and 
its bright path is altogether ob- 
literated. Ewer bridge has given 
place to Waterloo: and the poetry 
of the life of the Thames has 
clean died out of it. "Tis no 
longer the spectacle of the rural 
trysting-place of simple-hearted 
lovers with which the river god 
is familiar. On the funereal 
bridges there are human forms. 
Mayhap that one of these takes 
a shuddering look, and gives a last 
leap. It is the old story,— 
* Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair. 

But the heart of the river god 
has now grown callous, and accus- 
tomed to such scenes as these as 
he eddies and whirls on. 

Sed prorsus hec tam putida ten- 
dunt? Neither a moralist nor socio- 
logist, save so far as into sociology 
aristology — science dear to the 
heart of Mr. Walker, author of the 
‘ Original ’—enters, do I now deal 
with the Thames. Philosophers of 
every complexion have long since 
held it a matter of indisputable 
fact that dinner constitutes in- 
finitely the most important of the 
daily recurring incidents in the 
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life of man. It follows therefore 
of necessity that the most mo- 
mentous aspect which the Thames 
can wear in its human context 
is that of a place for dining, and 
as a place for dining, or rather as 
a series of such places, I shall 
now regard it. Where to begin? 
that is a question which requires 
consideration. Even as_ there 
lived brave men before Agamem- 
non and poets before Homer, so 
are there places well worthy the 
consideration of the diner scores 
of miles the other side of Rich- 
mond. I have before now regaled 
myself on bread and cheese 
which was delicious, and home- 
brewed somewhat more palatable 
to modern taste than Falernian, 
at the First Mill on the Thames, 
near to Somerford Keynes, and 
enjoyed it as much as any dinner 
with eight courses and a dessert— 
&@ sorry repast enough no doubt 
viewed in the abstract, but in 
the matter of eating everything 


is relative to the appetite and 


hunger of the diner. Not half 
a century of miles from the source 
of the great English river is a 
lovely spot well known to the 
Oxford undergraduate, with a 
modest but deliciously clean and 
comfortable hostelry, kept from 
time immemorial by different 
members of the family of Lips- 
combe, enriched with historical 
associations of Henry I. and 
Fair Rosamond—her remains lie 
entombed within a stone’s throw 
of the little inn—Godstow. Do 
you ‘mind it,’ as your northern 
countrymen say, J. P.? Those 
were the old days when Plancus 
was consul, and when as members 
of the University, not four miles 
distant, which Alfred founded, we 
determined to make the prelimi- 
nary canter of existence which 
an University career we held to 
constitute, rather than any serious 
preparation for the duties of life, 
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as pleasant, shall I say as profit- 
less,as may be. As for my friend, 
whose initials I have given above, 
Iam bound to say that he knew 
of the scene of the sepulchre of 
Fair Rosamond by repute long 
before he had ever had any per- 
sonal experience of its picturesque 
beauties. J. P. was fond in an 
inordinate degree of surreptitious 
visits to the metropolis during 
the routine of academical term 
time. At last J. P.’s movements 
began to excite suspicion in the 
quarters in which academical 
authority resides, and the Dean 
of St. Boniface made it on one or 
two occasions his habit to visit 
J. P’s rooms. ‘ Mr. not 
in? would inquire that reverend 
gentleman of J. P.’s scout. ‘No, 
sir,’ was the reply of the menial. 
He was gifted with a ready power 
of invention, and was invariably 
equal to the occasion. ‘ Mr. 

has, gone to Godstow fishing.’ 
And J. P.’s fishing at Fair Rosa- 
mond’s bower accordingly passed 
into a proverb with the academic 
youth of St. Boniface. At last 
one fine June day it occurred to 
J. P. that he was in honour 
bound to go whither he had so 
often been reputed to be. We 
went, and having gone once we 
went frequently. ’Tis as pretty 
a spot as you may care to find. 
The luxurious refinements of Rich- 
mond you do not meet, but then 
no person can impeach the merits 
of the ‘ bitter; and as for the eels, 
stewed, or as you will, they are 
veritable dainties. ‘ Fresh and 
fresh’ they come to you, and as 
you see the appetizing and inver- 
tebrate fish before you in an 
opulence of gravy, you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that not 
half an hour since they were de- 
scribing their tortuous movements 
in the wicker and sub-aqueous 
cage in which mine host keeps 
them. Not long since I renewed 

s 2 
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my acquaintance with Godstow : 
J. P. went down on a summer’s 
day to take ‘his masters,’ and as 
a natural consequence I went with 
him. On Sunday morning it is 
unnecessary to say that we at- 
tended with religious punctuality 
the University sermon: but on 
Sunday afternoon J. P.—the wea- 
ther being hot exceedingly, and 
the streets of the good town of 
Oxford torrid even to broiling— 
suggested a pull up to Godstow. 
A pull, that is, in the passive, 
not the active sense. So we char- 
tered a waterman, who under- 
took the business. Eels we could 
not indeed have, for at the God- 
stow inn they are fanatical on the 
subject of Sunday cooking: and 
neither bribes nor wiles would 
induce the good people to budge 
an inch from the letter of their 
Sabbatarian resolution. But we 
had some capital cold meat, and 
some glorious salad, and some 
most invigorating beer. The pros- 
pect from our room was beau- 
tiful—the waving limes, and the 
leaping waters of the weir. And 
we rowed home—or, more strictly 
speaking, were rowed—-to a deli- 
cious accompaniment of mur- 
muring foliage and woodland me- 
lodies. 

There is a charm about the 
academic portion of the Thames, 
as it may be called, peculiar to 
itself, and not noticeable else- 
where. You will search in vain 
for luxurious banquets in gorgeous 
apartments, for arrogant menials 
and opulence of plate; but you 
will assuredly meet with plenty of 
honest food and wholesome wine ; 
you will find ‘clean linen and trim 
waitresses, picturesque little bed- 
rooms, whose window-curtains are 
of speckless purity, and whose air 
is scented with lavender. Nune- 
ham, with all its associations, its 
splendid woods, and its velvetty 
fields sloping down to the river, 


has a beauty not inferior to that 
of Wargrave or Richmond. You 
¢an dine at Nuneham too, but 
your dinner will probably be al 
fresco. You will have come down, 
perhaps, after the tempest of Com- 
memoration gaieties hasswept past, 
anxious to refresh your brow with 
breezes free and fragrant, and your 
eye with the pleasant sight of 
waving boughs, flowing waters 
and green fields. But Nuneham, 
you find, is very far from being a 
Sahara of solitude. On the pictu- 
resque little bridge are groups of 
‘sweet girl graduates.’ The quo- 
tation is somewhat musty, but it 
will do; and the waters of the 
Thames are animated with boats 
of various size. Yet you have 
but to stop a little short of the 
bridge, and you may find plenty 
of spots where you will see no- 
thing but the wealth of giant 
boughs above with the sunlight 
gleaming through them, and at 
your feet the River Thames flow- 
ing steadily past. The chatter of 
merry voices comes to you on the 
breeze, and occasionally you catch 
the enlivening strains of some 
melody given you by one of the 
bands which have made musical 
the voyage of the barges moored 
below. Now is the time to open 
the hamper. You are a party of 
four, we will say—yourself, a par- 
ticular college chum, and two 
fair cousins. Dear aunt was s0 
tired this morning that she found 
herself wholly unable to come. 
Cunningly draw the champagne 
cork—pop it goes—and the fair 
cousins find it refreshing. Then 
the lobster mayonnaise is excellent 
and appetizing, and stimulates, 
moreover, a desire for pigeon pie, 
and so you enjoy a very dainty 
little meal, which is neither lunch 
nor dinner, but a combination of 
the best features of both. Then 
comes a ramble in the beautiful 
Nuneham woods, and then—good 
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gracious, it is past seven o’clock ! 
What will aunt say? When your 
little craft has reached the Uni- 
versity barge the stars have come 
out, and the moon has risen. 
‘Tom’ has given his last stroke 
some time. It is nearer ten than 
nine. Of course you must es- 
cort the girls to their lodgings; 
and, on arrival, you find that 
aunt has betaken herself to bed 
prematurely. ‘Nothing like bed 
for a headache,’ you mentally re- 
mark. The girls broach the sub- 
ject of tea and music, and the 
music gives place to talk. It is 
more than midnight when you take 
your leave. What a jolly day you 
have had! And to-morrow you are 
all off to the same country house. 
The long vacation has commenced, 
and you intend to enjoy it. True 
there looms in the distance the 
shadows of those gloomy ‘ schools ;’ 
but what of that? Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof. Of how 


many acts of unpardonable pro- 


crastination, I should like to know, 
has this scriptural quotation been 
made the apology ! 

Have you ever dined at Blan- 
chard’s at Maidenhead? No. 
Then do so immediately. The 
place, with its pleasant prospect 
of river and woodland, its trim 
garden, its quaintly-cut trees, its 
sloping lawn, and the glorious 
avenue of limes, never looks better 
than at this September season of 
the year. Go there, by all means, 
and when there do not forget to 
order a dish of perch. The fish, 
as a rule, has but little to recom- 
mend it ; it is devoid of taste, and 
it abounds in bones; but cooked 
as they can cook it at Blanchard’s 
it is quite delicious. The men- 
tion of this model riparian hos- 
telry brings back to my mind a 
certain association, which is worth 
narrating here. It was not so 
long since I came across Jack 
Templer one day in St.- James’s 
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Street—the month was then Sep- 
tember—altogether out of sorts. 
What was it? It could not be 
money; for Jack’s experience in 
financial straits dated from a very 
early period, and long usage had 
altogether hardened him to this 
species of sublunary trouble. 
‘Hang it all!’ Mr. Templer was 
in the habit of observing when 
his friends rallied him upon the 
miraculous hilarity which he 
contrived to preserve, when 
others have been utterly pro- 
strated by the ignoble melancholy, 
which, in the words of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, arises from pecuniary em- 
barrassment—‘ What is the good ? 
A fit of the blues, so far as I 
know, never paid a bill’. Mr. 
Templer’s philosophy needed no 
argument to commend it. After a 


came out. Jack Templer was in 
love. ‘An angel watched by a 
dragon.’ That was his descrip- 
tion of the young lady and the 
guardianship under which she 
lived. The dragon, it appeared, 
was her uncle, one /Mr. Simon 
Clutter. I happened to know 
something of the gentleman, and 
I had met him more than once 
under circumstances that might 
possibly have been considered by 
any one less imperturbable as of a 
somewhat compromising kind. I 
distinctly recollected having seen 
him in the centre of a very 
curious throng only last Cup Day 
at Ascot; and, if my memory serve 
me right, I had also observed him 
more than once within the floral 
halls, which are immediately con- 
tiguous to the bank of the 
Thames at Chelsea. Mr. Clutter, 
I soon ascertained, had set his 
face full against Jack Templer’s 
marriage with his niece ; and: Jack 
surely feared that the obstacle was 
insurmountable. 

‘We'll talk over that after- 
wards,’ I said; ‘meanwhile, old 
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man, you’re horribly hipped ; let 
us get a short run out and dine, 
and it will set you up, believe me, 
wonderfully.’ 

So we went down to Maidenhead. 
We got out of the train, and pulled 
up quietly to Blanchard’s, through 
that delicious reach which forms 
the approach to the river. Jack 
said he would sit in the boat while 
I went and ordered dinner. En 
route through the garden, I hap- 
pened to look in at a private room, 
and saw—what do you think? Mr. 
Clutter himself, téte-a-téte, over a 
dainty little repast, with a lady 
whose face was sufficiently familiar 
to me—Miss FitzClarence, of the 
Folly Theatre, 

‘ There,’ I thought, ‘is Jack’s 
opportunity ; or rather my oppor- 
tunity for doing Mr. Jack a good 
turn ;’ and straightway I devised 
a plan of action. 

‘ Waiter,’ I said, ‘take in my 
card to the gentleman in No. 8, 
and say I should be obliged by a 
few words with him on a matter 
of particular importance.’ 

I was shown in; and Mr. 
Clutter, after having said, in tones 
ostentatiously uxorious—or, it 
might be, parental,—to his fair 
companion, ‘My love, will you 
kindly step in there for one 
minute ? turned round to me. 

‘ Now, sir, will you be so good 
as to explain this interruption, 
and its causes ?” 

In as few words as possible, I 
told Mr. Clutter that,as unexpected 
rencontres were occasionally highly 
inconvenient, I thought he might 
like to be acquainted with the fact 
that a large party of his junior- 
clerks were at that present mo- 
ment dining on the premises; 
hinting that it had occurred to 
me that he might not care for 
coming across them just now: at 
which words I significantly looked 
in the direction of Miss Fitz- 
Clarence’s temporary seclusion. 


The old gentleman mustered a 
very fine show of indignation: 
‘Why should he dislike, or be 
ashamed to meet any person ?— 
his niece, who was with him———’ 

This, I gave Mr. Clutter to un- 
derstand would not do. I knew 
Miss FitzClarence; and so, no 
doubt, did the excellent young 
men his employers. The matter 
seemed to suggest itself in a new 
light to my wary friend. His 
manner suddenly changed. He was 
really very much obliged to me. 
On the whole, perhaps, it might 
be as well to avoid the meeting. 
Really, now he came to think about 
it, he could not thank me suf- 
ficiently. What could he do?—he 
would do anything. 

* Well,’ I said, very calmly, look- 
ing him in the face, ‘I think, Mr. 
Clutter, you might give me your 
promise that you would place no 
obstacle in the way of my friend 
Mr. Templer’s paying his addresses 
to your niece. That is what I ask 
as the price of any service which 
I have been able to render you. 
What do you say ?—is it a bar- 

in? 

Mr. Clutter hesitated. 

*‘Templer,’ I went on, ‘is an 
excellent fellow; will make Miss 
Clutter a very good husband. And 
you, sir; well, I suppose you would 
scarcely relish a publication to all 
the world of your favourite method 
of spending a September afternoon. 
If you do——’ 

But Mr. Clutter had made up 
his mind, and I had carried my 
point. 

* Jack,’ I said, as we sat down 
to dinner, ‘I don’t think you will 
find the uncle any longer difficult 
to manage. We will drink to the 
health of the future Mrs. Jack: 
and I don’t mind betting you a 
dinner that within three months 
you have bade a final adieu to the 
unhallowed state of bachelordom.’ 

I was right. No obstacle was 
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offered to Jack’s attentions to the 
young lady ; and so successful were 
they, that within three months 
Miss Clutter became Mrs. J. Tem- 
pler. The last time I dined at 
Blanchard’s, at Maidenhead, was 
with the pair; and it was only 
then that I told Jack, while his 
wife was putting on her things 
previous to starting, the service 
which I had been enabled to lend 
him in the winning of his wife. 
Wargrave and Cookham, as 
pleasant a pair of rustic river-side 
dining places as you shall meet. 
‘Thrice happy they if but their 
bliss they knew!’ O ye Londoners! 
terque quaterque felices, did ye but 
fully realize the beauty of the 
pleasure-grounds with which ye 
are provided. In three-quarters 
of an hour, any one may escape 
from the surging sea of human 
existence, fretted with its anxie- 
ties, its ambitions, its fears and 
its hopes, and find himself in 
the midst of scenes worthy of any 
country and any river, The beauty 
of the Thames about Wargrave 
and Cookham is unique. The trees 
which here fling their shadows 
upon the waters of the mighty 
flood, have an appearance that I 
remember to have seen nowhere 
else—they look, indeed, less like 
trees than giant walls ; huge masses 
of solid vegetation. Hence is it that 
they are so infinitely difficult of 
representation by the mimicry of 
painters’ art; and how difficult 
they are found, the failures an- 
nually discernible within the walls 
of our different picture-exhibitions 
in some manner testify. Dinner, 
either at Cookham or Wargrave, 
is very enjoyable in the little inn 
which abuts upon the coast-line of 
Thames ; but more enjoyable still 
is dinner such as I well knew it, 
at a certain little villa, midway 
between these two places, with 
a lawn shaded’ by cedars and 
sloping down to the river. Pleasant 
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enough, with such a prospect and 
with such an host, to sip one’s 
claret, meditate, and converse al- 
ternately de omnibus rebus, et qui- 
busdam aliis. And yet there is a 
pleasanter part of the evening 
still in store. The sun has set; 
the twilight is nearly drowned 
in moonlight; a golden crescent 
peers above the cedars, and makes 
the waters beneath luminous with 
a pillar of light. We are roused 
from our postprandial reverie— 
no, parole d'honneur, we were 
miles removed from anything ap- 
proximating to a doze—by the 
strains of music issuing from the 
drawing-room. My friend is a 
widower ; but there is not an inch 
of space in his house which fails 
to testify to the presence of the 
* Angel in the dwelling,’ to use the 
pretty phraseology of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore. As a matter of fact, it 
is the presence of two angels, for 
my host has two very charming 
daughters. The best of all ac- 
companiments to the melodious 
murmur of the stream of Thames 
is, the soft ripple of girlish song, 
or girlish laughter: and song we 
have, sweet, simple, and clear, in 
that dainty little salon with its 
Italian windows, and the river be- 
yond glistering in the light of the 
moon. But the song ceases; and 
somebody suggests a stroll. There 
off the bank is moored our friend’s 
boat. It looks marvellously tempt- 
ing. ‘I do like a row on the river 
by moonlight!’ remarks Angel 
No. 1, and the partiality is heartily 
endorsed by Divinity No. 2. A 
moment more, and the ‘ Sprite’ is 
loosed from its anchorage, and we 
are out in the middle of the 
Thames. After all, this is not the 
least element in a dinner on the 
banks of the king of English 
rivers. 

We come to riverain banquets 
of a more showy and artificial 
character. The sweet simplicity 
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which has hitherto characterised 
our holiday making on the Thames 
disappears. We are at a famous 
hostelry, and from certain flower- 
adorned terraces we are inhaling 
‘ the refined air of graceful Rich- 
mond.’ . In other words, we are at 
the Star and Garter ; but not, alas! 
the Star and Garter of the older 
days. Not in the snug, old- 
fashioned coffee-room within whose 
walls we have witnessed much and 
manifold merriment, in the time 
when Plancus was consul. That 
has gone for ever. The fire of 
January, 1869, destroyed not 
merely a lamentable amount of 
actual building material, but a 
whole pile of hallowed tradition 
and venerable association. But the 
Star and Garter still survives— 
the same, yet not the same: unal- 
tered as regards its nomenclature, 
and the view which its windows 
command, but changed—it is dif- 
ficult to say improved—with re- 
spect to the capacities of its in- 
terior and the splendour of its 
apartments. We go there from the 
force of habit. It is not as 
comfortable as in the olden time 
it used to be, and the cuisine has 
indisputably deteriorated. Still, as 
we have said, we continue to go 
there, and, moreover, to see the 
same faces as those which—how 
long ago we scarcely care to re- 
member—met our gaze. There are 
still the same groups as ever 
landing every ten minutes at the 
hotel steps, the same array of drags, 
barouches, and hansoms, 

From a capacious and substan- 
tial-looking carriage there has just 
alighted a party whose general 
aspect is not by any means un- 
known to the habitué of the Star 
and Garter. A very comfortable 
old gentleman that might almost 
have sat for John Bull, you think : 
and madame sa femme scarce a 
whit less suggestive of the full and 
unfettered enjoyment of all the 
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good things of this world. They 
are, in fact, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper 
Blunt; and the name of Blunt is 
pretty well and pretty favourably 
known in the City, I can tell you. 
But that young lady? Well, that 
is Miss Cooper Blunt, pretty, sweet- 
tempered, and ladylike. ’Tis her 
first season out, and this is her 
first champagne—at any rate at 
Richmond. There is another mem- 
ber of the party whom we have 
not yet noticed, Captain Holster. 
Captain Holster is a friend of the 
heir of Mr. Cooper Blunt, who is 
in her Majesty’s th Regiment, 
and he has made a marvellously 
good impression, moreover, on the 
‘old people,’ as Dick Blunt is in 
the habit of indicating his re- 
spected parents. Entre nous, I 
don’t think the gallant captain 
has made such a bad impression 
upon the daughter of the house of 
Blunt. However this may be, here 
the quartet are at dinner; and the 
dinner arose in this way. Captain 
Holster happened to allude to 
Richmond and its pleasures one 
day, in the presence of Miss Blunt, 
who straightway exclaimed—after 
the fashion of impulsive young 
ladies—‘ Dear me, how nice! How 
much I should like to go!’ Upon 
which Blunt, pére—I fancy matters 
had gone with him particularly 
well that day in the City—struck 
in, ‘Why shouldn’t we? and per- 
haps Captain Holster will organise 
a party for us.’ The Captain was 
charmed; but, for reasons of his 
own, he considered that it would 
be unnecessary to increase the 
number of the diners by the ad- 
mission of strangers. So here they 
are, the two old people and the 
two young ones. And a pleasant 
drive they have had down; and a 
much pleasanter drive the Captain 
is anticipating they will have back. 
For, as Captain Holster is quite 
aware, honoured age likes its after- 
dinner nap, and Richmond cham- 
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pagne, and the fresh air after- 
wards—as the Captain knows— 
are both of them calculated to 
superinduce an agreeably slum- 
berous condition. Now, in our 
friend’s opinion, the naps of age 
furnish, in matters like these, the 
opportunity of youth ; and Captain 
Holster has pre-determined to 
sound with his plummet the depths 
of Miss Blunt’s heart. Well, we 
wish him success. 

At royal Richmond, though we 
now are, we need not go very far 
to come across pleasures and plea- 
sure-seekers of a most unroyal 
character. Kew and Barnes are 
close at hand. Barnes with its 
bounty of muscular youths, its 
time-honoured Willcox tavern, its 
aroma of tobacco, and its atmo- 
sphere of aquatic slang. Let us 
look in for a few minutes at the 
Rose and Crown at Kew. It isa 
queer medley, and full of interest 
to the student of human nature 
which meets us. Young England, 
as represented by the boating 
man, refreshes himself with bitter 
of unimpeachable brew in the cool 
shade of mine host’s garden. With 
somewhat sceptical criticism he 
is scanning a diminutive ‘dawg,’ 
on which some associates, in whose 
way he has come, are expatia- 
ting as on a living miracle. 
Well, it is a good thing for all 
these young men to be here— 
infinitely better for them to be 
puffing their birds-eye in the open 
air, and drinking draughts of 
unpretending beer at the Rose 
and Crown at Kew, than smoking 
bad cigars, and inhaling a vicious 
atmosphere in the oppressive bil- 
liard-rooms of Fleet Street and the 
Strand. Nor are we sorry to see 
Jemima Ann with her military 
swain in yonder improvised bower. 
She might be in many a worse 
place; for instance, one of the 
many-professed metropolitan tea- 
gardens. Her mother’s presence 
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across the table may also be ac- 
cepted as a salutary safeguard 
against mischief. Weall have our 
romantic moments, and this is a 
romantic moment for Mary Ann. 
Nor do the cries of yonder puling 
infant in the maternal lap dispel 
the sentiment. The Rose and 
Crown at Kew is a great fact. 
Our friend yonder, he with the 
long clay, jeweller of Clerkenwell, 
is saying to his companion, Mr. 
Smithers, of Roman Road, dog- 
fancier, that it must be a very 
remunerative fact too. We pass 
on, and hope, for mine host’s sake, 
that it is. 

Under the head of these din- 
ners on the Thames one might tell 
of many a quaint and curious feast 
in the immediate vicinity of Bil- 
lingsgate. Those fish ordinaries! 
They were no such bad apologies 
in the old days for Greenwich. 
But they have gone out now. We 
are getting superfine and squeam- 


“ish, and the effeminate stomach of 


the British counter skipper of the 
present day would so revolt at 
the mere mention of the name of 
Billingsgate, that he would be 
unable to relish any fish, however 
excellent, consumed in that un- 
fashionable quarter. Still we che- 
rish memories of these banquets, 
and of the society which they have 
been enjoyed that might well be 
reproduced here. We will, how- 
ever, reserve them, and, like the 
great river on whose banks we are 
standing, hasten onward as rapidly 
as possible to the main. 

We have made up our minds, if 
you please, to take two-penny- 
worth of steam, and the boat is 
already bringing us within sight 
of Greenwich. We will not linger 
there now; but, following the 
example of Mr. Gladstone, will 
on this occasion forego the luxury 
of whitebait at the Trafalgar. We 
are, so please you, at Blackwall, just 
opposite the Brunswick. By the 
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bye, can any one tell us why it is 
that Blackwall has experienced of 
late years so decided a declension 
in public favour? As a mere 
place of dining, it is all that it 
ever was. The waiting there is 
wonderfully good, and infinitely 
to be preferred to the Greenwich 
system. At Purfleet, too, you may 
consume whitebait and other fish 
in exquisite perfection, and in a 
state of supreme comfort; and if 
you go to Gravesend, your voyage 
will more than repay you. But 
Gravesend is too much for one 
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day. Take the boat there on 
some fine sunny morning. Arrive 
in time for lunch, and a subse- 
quent dip in the river, here bright 
and clear. Then dine. After- 
wards, if you wish a stroll in the 
Gardens, where ‘a happy day’ is 
always to be found, it will enlarge 
your knowledge of men and man- 
ners. To bed next, and then in 
the morning a matutinal dip, and 
a good breakfast. This will send 


you on your way back to the toil, 
the noise and bustle of London 
refreshed and rejoicing. 





AN APOLOGY FOR FISHING, 


famous definition of angling 
as a combination of ‘a stick and a 
string with a worm at one end and 
a fool at the other’ was first 
given to the world, it has been the 
custom of a large section of society 
to disparage the particular sport 
which has for its object the 
catching of fish very much more 
than any of the other develop- 
ments which the killing propensity 
takes among sportsmen. When a 
man mentions that he is going off 
on a fishing expedition, the an- 
nouncement is not met with the 
respect which is accorded to him 
who proclaims the fact that he has 
it in contemplation to spend a day 
in beating the turnips for par- 
tridges, or riding across country 
in pursuit of a fox. People have 


| ae since the time when the 


a provoking way of smiling when 


fishing is spoken of; and when 
they meet you, armed with the 
necessary paraphernalia which 
makes up an angler’s equipment, 
their countenances directly assume 
either an amused expression, indi- 
cating a state of feeling not very 
remote from absolute pity, or a 
look of delicate forbearance which 
is almost the more difficult to bear 
of the two. 

There surely never was any pas- 
time regarded with so little respect 
as this of fishing. But one good 
quality (that of patience) is ever 
identified with it; and even that, 
when connected with this parti- 
cular sport, is sometimes spoken of 
in a disparaging tone; so that itis 
by no means an uncommon thing 
to hear a man brag of his defi- 
ciency in this respect, saying, ‘I’ve 
not got patience enough for that 
sort of thing;’ as if the fact re- 
dounded enormdusly to his credit. 

‘ Going fishing?’ says your hearty 


friend as he meets you in the hall, 
equipped for the sport, ‘ You must 
be hard up for some amusement 
-—for of all the deadly-lively pro- 
ceedings—’ 

‘Going fishing?’ says another. 
‘ Well, it’s certainly too early in 
he season for anything else in the 
way of sport; but still—’ 

The very partisans of fishing, 
too, help, in a certain way, to bring 
it into discredit. What a lite- 
rature it has! The literature 
of all sport is apt to be trying; 
but this of fishing is surely espe- 
cially disastrous. The facetious 
element always figures here in 
such grievous force. Nor only 
that. Dreadful conventional forms 
of expression, phrases in inverted 
commas, involved ways of express- 
ing a simple thing, abound—so 
that one meets continually with 
such expressions as the ‘ gentle 
craft’ and the ‘finny tribe.’ The 
sportsman who devotes himself to 
fishing is called a ‘member of the 
piscatorial fraternity,’ or a ‘ brother 
of the angle,’ or a ‘ disciple of “old 
Izaak,” ’ or by some other round- 
about and exasperating designa- 
tion. Why it is that people who 
write on this particular subject 
cannot express their ideas in plain 
English and avoid such forms of 
speech as the above it is difficult 
to say: but so it is. 

These stereotyped phrases are 
to be ranked among the conven- 
tionalities of ‘ piscatorial’ litera- 
ture. Another of these is a 
perpetual insistance upon the con- 
templativeness of character which 
this particular sport tends to deve- 
lope in those who engage in it. 
The fisherman is supposed to be 
left by his pursuit at leisure to 
ponder and reflect on all sorts of 
abstract questions wholly uncon- 
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nected with what he is about. 
Fishing is called the contemplative 
man’s recreation, and seems, in- 
deed, to be looked upon by a very 
large section of society as a sort 
of excuse for mooning. For my 
poor part I confess that it seems 
to me that the fact is far other- 
wise. If there is one thing more 
than another necessary to fishing 
it is, that the man who engages in 
it should have all his wits about 
him and be thoroughly absorbed 
in what he is doing. A fisherman 
who took to being contemplative 
would, I fancy, stand but a poor 
chance of catching anything, and 
would certainly find himself in- 
volved in many difficulties con- 
nected with the management of 
his rod and line. While he was con- 
templating, his fly would speedily 
get itself fastened to some neigh- 
bouring tree, or fixed, may be, into 
some unattainable part of the 
contemplative one’s own costume ; 
while, if the line were suffered to 
remain in the water, the flies would 
certainly be carried by the current 
into a bed of weeds, or get twisted 
round a stone at the bottom of the 
river. 

The study of the beauties of 
nature, again, is an occupation 
which angling is supposed to lend 
itself to. Yet even this, as it seems 
to me, is hardly likely to be carried 
very far by the really keen sports- 
man. When walking briskly across 
the hill or on the moorland on his 
way to the river he may, indeed, 
take note of the picturesque out- 
lines of a distant mountain or the 
rich colouring of a patch of heather 
and fern, just as he is conscious of 
the freshness of the air or the 
warmth of the sun; but he will 
hardly, when there is any fishing 
to do, be likely to dwell on any of 
these delights, however much he 
may revel in them at other times. 
When once he gets really to work 
he is entirely absorbed in the sport, 
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and will think of little or nothing 
else till the time comes for putting 
up his traps and going home. 
And it is just this which gives 
such value to this and every other 
form of sport, and makes them so 
essential an element in the troub- 
lous life of the nineteenth century. 
They absorb the thoughts and 
confine the attention, for the time 
being, to what—in a comparative 
sense—may fairly be called trifles. 
You cannot occupy yourself with 
any deep abstract speculation when 
it is a question of catching a trout 
or bringing down a partridge. 

The fact is that a prodigious 
amount of ignorance prevails in 
connection with the sport of 
angling. People class all forms 
and modes of fishing together, and 
include them every one under the 
definition given at the commence- 
ment of this paper. The prevalent 
idea in the minds of most people 
is that fishing consists of sitting in 
an arm-chair in a punt watching a 
float bobbing up and down in the 
water, and partaking at intervals 
of very flat beer served out of a 
stone jar by the attendant boat- 
man. Now this—the very lowest 
form of fishing that exists, and, 
unhappily, the form under which 
it is the oftenest and most conspi- 
cuously presented to view—so 
little really represents this parti- 
cular sport, that I think I am 
hardly speaking too strongly in 
saying that no real fisherman 
would consent to hear such a 
proceeding classed under the head 
of fishing at all. When a sports- 
man speaks of fishing, he is 
thinking either of fly-fishing or 
spinning, and most generally of 
the former. 

For fly-fishing, rightly engaged 
in, it is not too much to claim a 
very high position indeed among 
the sports of the field; many of 
the qualities on which it makes 
demands being the same which are 
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required for the other forms of 
sport, while it also implies some 
which are not.called for in those 
others, except, perhaps, in that of 
deer-stalking. 

To be a perfectly-good fisherman 
a man requires strength, agility, 
spirit, quickness and accuracy of 
eye, a neat hand, a nimble foot, 
considerable ability as a tactician, 
presence of mind, and coolness, 
coupled with the power of keeping 
his wits always about him. Nor 
is this all; a fisherman must have, 
besides, certain moral qualifica- 
tions of an exalted nature. He 
must be possessed of patience, 
perseverance, and good temper; 
and, in addition to all this, he must 
thoroughly well understand his 
business in all its more intricate 
technicalities. Let us proceed to 


consider some of the points here 
insisted on a little in detail. 

In fishing for trout with an 
artificial fly—a branch of sport to 
which, with the reader’s permis- 


sion, we will in this ‘ Apology’ 
entirely confine ourselves—it is 
necessary, as it is in a great many 
other things, that a man should 
thoroughly understand what it is 
that he is doing—how, in short, 
the case stands. It stands thus. 
He sees before him a sheet of water, 
containing, as he has reason to 
suppose, a certain number of fish, 
some comparatively stationary, 
some darting hither and thither, 
all very much alive, very watchful, 
constantly on the look out both 
for what may bring them advan- 
tage in the shape of food of divers 
kinds, or for what may give them 
cause for apprehension, in the 
shape of fish larger than them- 
selves and of a predatory nature, 
herons, otters, and, above all, men. 
To these creatures, vigilant, timo- 
rous, suspicious, it is the angler’s 
business to present an object which 
they are to suppose is an insect 
which has dropped into the water 
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and is floating down with the 
stream more or less near to the 
surface. If the fisherman succeeds 
in conveying this impression ; if 
his counterfeit insect is a success- 
ful piece of imitation; if the fly 
which it imitates is one for which 
the fish has a liking, and if the 
fish itself happens at the particular 
moment to be ‘ on the feed ’—if all 
these conditions are fulfilled, then 
it will happen that the trout will 
rise swiftly through the water, will 
seize the bait, and the fisherman’s 
object will be gained. This desir- 
able consummation is, however, 
harder of attainment than might 
be supposed. 

Very much is implied in the 
bringing that transaction which 
has just been described to a suc- 
cessful issue. If the particular 
portion of the stream into which 
you throw your fly is not the spot 
where a trout lies, if your fly is not 
well imitated from nature, or does 
not represent the kind of insect 
which the fish affects, if the hook 
is too little concealed, or the line 
too coarse, above all, if you your- 
self are conspicuous, standing on 
the bank, your chance of inducing 
a trout to rise is slender in the 
extreme. The fact is that the 
fisherman ought to look at this 
transaction from the trout’s point 
of view and not from his own. Of 
the fishing-rod and line, and of the 
person who manipulates them, the 
trout must be kept wholly uncon- 
scious. This sounds a simple state- 
ment enough; but it does, in fact, 
imply a great deal. In the first 
place it implies that both the water 
and the atmosphere shall be in a 
condition favourable to the mysti- 
fying and confusing of the fish 
which we are bent on capturing. 
The atmosphere should not be 
bright and clear to an excess, nor, 
by rights, the water either. The 
water, again, should be, to a cer- 
tain extent, troubled and agitated, 
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This is effected in a running stream 
by the current; but in lakes and 
calm, deep rivers, especially in the 
former, it can only be brought 
about by a certain amount of wind, 
and for lake-fishing it may there- 
fore be confidently asserted that a 
slight breeze is absolutely indispen- 
sable. A line falling on perfectly 
smooth water, however fine and de- 
licate such line may be, or however 
skilfully cast, will make a certain 
amount of splash, which would 
awaken the misgivings of any fish 
which happened to be near. 

One of the greatest of all the 
difficulties connected with the 
catching of fish is that experienced 
by the sportsman in keeping him- 
self out of sight. At the first 
glimpse of a man moving by the 
side of the river, every fish at 
once darts away as fast as his fins 
can carry him. To this assertion 
there are few people who would 
venture to demur; and yet how 
common it is to see a fisherman 
placed on a high bank, with his 
whole figure in strong relief against 
the sky, and moving down the 
water, with all the fish in the river 
facing him as they lie with their 
heads up-stream. It can only be 
by some strange accident that he 
will take a fish under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Almost the first thing which the 
fisherman should think of in set- 
ting about his business is to con- 
ceal himself as much as possible. 
There are seyeral ways in which 
this may be effected. In the first 
place, if the wind will at all allow 
of it, he should always fish up 
stream, as he will then have the 
backs of the fish turned towards 
him instead of their faces. Fish- 
ing up stream is more difficult and 
more laborious than fishing down, 
the current bringing the line back 
almost as fast as it is thrown in, 
so that the labour of casting it is 
almost incessant. Still, for the 


reason given above, it is better. It 
is good again for the angler to get 
behind some big rock or bush large 
enough to hide the greater part of 
his figure, remaining there, with 
as little motion as possible, till he 
has thoroughly fished every speck 
of water within his reach. Or if 
there are no bushes or rocks to be 
had for purposes of ambush, it be- 
hoves him to crawl along on the 
lowest part of the bank on his 
knees, aiding himself with the 
hand which is not engaged with 
the fishing-rod, and sometimes even 
to wriggle himself along after the 
manner of a snake—anything to 
diminish his conspicuousness. 
Now all this is not by any means 
easy of accomplishment. To creep 
along in the manner just described, 
encountering some obstacle at al- 
most every step—huge stones 
which, unless he is very careful, 
he tumbles over, small tributary 
streams which he plunges into— 
to get over and through all these 
difficulties, in a doubled-up posi- 
tion, which renders feats of agility 
very difficult indeed to accomplish, 
is not by any means an easy task, 
especially as all the time he has to 
wave his line round and round in 
the air, to be ready for a long cast 
when he at last sees his way to 
that consummation. This is ar- 
duous work, depend on it, and yet, 
short of this, I don’t know how, 
under some circumstances, his ob- 
ject is to be obtained. For fly- 
fishing, to be attended with success, 
is not by any means a simple trans- 
action, but, on the contrary, a very 
complicated one, as any proceeding 
involving so exceedingly intricate 
a ruse as this one does, inevitably 
must be. That it isa ruse there 
can be no sort of doubt. Unless 
you succeed in taking this crea- 
ture in you will never succeed in 
capturing him. This is no open 
onslaught, as is the case in shoot- 
ing and hunting. Strategy is your 
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only chance, and the more deeply 
laid your plot, the greater is your 
chance of succeeding. 

There is one element in the con- 
struction of this deeply-laid scheme 
which requires to be considered 
with an especial carefulness. The 
structure of the fly which is to be 
set before the trout on whose cap- 
ture we are bent is an ingredient 
in the transaction the importance of 
which must by no means be over- 
looked. It should of all things— 
and this is a point not enough con- 
sidered by the makers of these 
little works of art—be one which 
looks well in the water. There 
are many flies sold which appear 
perfectly right and natural while 
they remain out of the water, 
but which, when once they are 
thoroughly wetted, assume an en- 
tirely different and most inferior 
appearance. The loose wool and 
feather strands, which form the 
body of the fly, get matted to- 
gether and the whole mass of them 
much reduced in size; the wings 
cease to stand out away from the 
body and from each other, and the 
hook, owing to the reduction of 
the size of the fly generally which 
is effected by the tightening in- 
fluence of the water, is left much 
too bare and prominent. The best 
way to obviate these difficulties is 
to make the body of the fly some- 
what fuller and more fluffy than 
it is intended to be, and to dress 
it as far down towards the bend of 
the hook as is compatible with 
symmetry of structure. The hook 
is sure to be conspicuous enough 
at best, but every pains should be 
taken to make it as little so as 
possible. We are particular about 
all sorts of minute considerations 
of colour and form; we refuse to 
allow of the deviation of the six- 
teenth of an inch from the right 
standard in the length of a tail, or 
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of the faintest false shade in the 
colouring of a wing—in all these 
matters we are exact and scru- 
pulous, and rightly so; but is it 
quite consistent with such close 
attention to detail that we should 
be indifferent to so remarkable a 
deviation from the right model as 
is found in the immense and con- 
spicuous hook which protrudes 
beyond the body of our counter- 
feit insect, and which seems quite 
as much calculated to attract at- 


‘tention as any other part of the 


fly? Of course, to some extent, 
this cannot be helped, the hook 
being a necessity of the fisher’s 
case, but surely it might in many 
instances be much more carefully 
concealed than it is. The fly 
might, for instance, be dressed not 
actually on the shank of the hook, 
but on a piece of gut or bristle at- 
tached to it and hanging loose on 
the hook so as almost to hide it. In 
putting on a worm as a bait—the 
worm having the advantage of being 
the real thing—we take the utmost 
pains to conceal the hook; in put- 
ting on the fly—which has the 
disadvantage of being not the real 
thing but a counterfeit — why 
should we not do precisely the 
same thing. 

It cannot be insisted on too 
strongly and too frequently, that 
the whole of this transaction, which 
we call fly-fishing, is, from begin- 
ning to end, a most elaborately 
carried out piece of deception. 
But troublesome and difficult and 
inseparably connected with all sorts 
of disappointments as it is, yet is 
the game unquestionably well worth 
the candle, fishing, when really 
successful, being beyond all ques- 
tion, one of the most delightful of 
occupations, while even when only 
moderately successful it is full of 
charm and interest to any one who 
takes it up in earnest. 














MY MINIATURE. 


N Y miniature! a dainty face, 
Encased in dainty locket, 

Suspended from my watch’s chai:, 

Across my waistcoat-pocket ! 
As oft I steal, in each dull day 

A look at your glad features, 
If sad the happiest I become 

Of living happy creatures. 


My miniature! a pretty charm, 
Whose spell ne’er fails to brighten 

The dullest day,—the heaviest care 
Your bonny face to lighten. 

And when I so/us sit and think 
Of you, and of you only, 

My solitude a peep at you 
Dispels—I’m no more lonely ! 


My miniature! what is it though 
Life’s worries surely try me, 

I have you close, my darling, now 
In face and features by me! 

But this the thought delights me most— 
My love can you divine ?— 

As oft your face I gaze upon, 
It is that you are mine, my love, 
That you are wholly mine! 





HOW WE CELEBRATED SCOTT. 


I. 


T was the thing to do—so 
everybody said. By the na- 
ture of affairs, centenary celebra- 
tions come but once every hun- 
dred years: and a journey by the 
limited mail to Edinburgh, a 
couple of days’ absence from Lon- 
don, and forty-eight hours in the 
modern Athens, constituted no 
such exacting homage after all, 
but promised, on the other hand, 
a programme rather agreeable 
than the reverse. Scott dis- 


covered Scotland as much as ever 
Columbus did America; he filled 
the ‘land of the brown and shaggy 
heath’ with pilgrim tourists, the 
pockets of hotel proprietors and 
lodging-house keepers with money 
—was, in truth, to his own native 


soil what Goéthe was to Ger- 
many, or Dante to Italy. By 
rights every diversorium in Scot- 
land should have a statue of Scott 
erected in the vestibule. He is 
the true presiding and most 
profitable genius of Scotch na- 
tionality. Scotland therefore did 
very right in instituting the cere- 
mony of this present month of 
grace; and England was in duty 
bound to contribute her own share 
to the general jubilee. It is a 
mistake to speak of Scott as an 
exclusively Scotch author. He 
was fervidly patriotic, but he 
was by virtue of the attributes 
of his genius supremely universal 
as well. Besides, Edward Wa- 
verley, the hero of the unmatched 
fiction, was he not an English- 
man? and was not the haughtily 
crested Marmion born south of 
the Tweed? This, by the way, 
I am not prepared to aver that 
it was any consideration of a 
profoundly critical or philosophic 


order which made us resolve 
upon going to Edinburgh on the 
7th day of August, 1871. The 
trip suggested itself as an agree- 
able jaunt. True, the Scotch 
metropolis might be inconveni- 
ently crowded, but ,then there is 
a grandeur even in crowds. The 
Centenary might be an event 
worth witnessing; so after sum- 
ming up the pros and cons, we took 
our places northwards — Solvitur 
eundvu—and the great panting 
locomotive puffed us out of King’s 
Cross Station. 

Perhaps I may as well explain 
who the we in quéstion were. 
Two humble individuals — one 
Septimus Penn, of the ‘ Morning 
Mirror,’ and your very devoted 
servant Nemo Nihil, Esq., of the 
Inmost Temple, barrister-at-law. 
As might have been expected, the 
train which was to take us to 
the land of Scott was crowded. 
There were gentlemen who had 
resolved upon repeating their 
literary reminiscences, the while 
they made their moorwards pro- 
gress to the north. There were 
enthusiastic young ladies by the 
score; and there were a few Eng- 
lish bigwigs. Then there was 
a goodly detachment of gentle- 
men going upon the same mission 
as my friend Penn, ‘our special 
correspondents’ of half a dozen 
London papers. The style of Mr. 
Septimus Penn in the ‘ Morning 
Mirror’ is readily recognizable: 
it is the admiration of the editor 
and the confusion of the public. 
I heard some gentleman remark 
the other day that Penn was the 
greatest writer living. ‘ Penn, 
sir, is the man,’ remarked this 
glowing panegyrist; ‘he’s the 
greatest author in the world. 
What is there that you don’t find 
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in his compositions? The drama? 
it’s there. Novel, sermon, essay, 
science, literature, art, Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, French, Italian, 
and German—vwhy, sir, the 
writings of Penn have all these. 
‘Therefore he must be what I have 
said.’ I did not exactly follow 
the argument, or see the neces- 
sity of its sequence; but I acqui- 
esced in the conclusion, and thus 
‘we by mutual consent placed 
Penn at the very top of all litera- 
ture, ancient or modern, foreign 
-or domestic. Perhaps Penn will 
have his ‘ centenary’ one of these 
fine days, and will be done by as 
we in the present instance did by 
the great Sir Walter. 

The aspect of our carriage was 
not uninteresting. Mr. Septimus 
Penn was not the only repre- 
sentative of his craft. There was 
little Toskee, who does the descrip- 
tive literary business for the 
‘ Meteor,’ and Jones, and Brown, 
and two or three more. Septimus 
had already written one or two 
anticipatory leaders in his paper 
on the Scott Centenary. They 
were very beautiful, and very 
grand. It was marvellous to see 
the keen, perfect knowledge which 
that man possessed of all the 
writings of ‘ the Great Northman.’ 
There was not a single character, 
-or a single place, with which he 
was not familiar. He seemed to 
have not merely all Scott but all 
Scotland at his fingers’ ends. I 
began to agree with Mr. Penn’s 
northern enthusiast, and to think 
that Septimus was the greatest 
writer in the world. Something, 
however, occurred to alter my 
opinion as to Penn’s omniscience. 
Happening to stroll into his 
chambers while he was inditing 
-one of these miraculous effusions, 
I observed at his elbow a ‘ Hand- 
book to the Waverley Scenes,’ and 
a ‘ Black’s Guide to Scotland.’ I 
also observed that Septimus had 


occasion to consult them very 
frequently. I went away with 
a firm conviction that Septimus 
Penn had never read a single 
novel of Sir Walter’s straight 
through in the original. I scarcely 
liked to communicate my impres- 
sion to Septimus: but it was an 
impression which rapidly ripened 
to conviction. 

Amongst the different articles 
of luggage which more than one 
occupant of our carriage brought 
with him was a complete edition 
(popular series, price ls. 6d. a 
volume) of the different fictions 
given to the world by the author 
of ‘Guy Mannering.’ 

Septimus Penn at once lit his 
pipe and directed his attention ex- 
clusively to the writings of the 
newly discovered literary fa- 
vourite. He had taken the pre- 
caution of bringing with him a 
reading-lamp, and with a few 
intervals of relaxation he studied 
the writings of Sir Walter through- 
out the whole night. I am fairly 
persuaded that this was the first 
introduction of my friend Sep- 
timus to the Waverley series. 
Nothing surprises me more than 
Penn’s faculty of literary assimi- 
lation. The rapidity of his power 
of perusal is indeed unprecedented. 
By the time that we got out at 
the Waverley Station, the hour 
being 8 a.m., my ami de voyage 
informed me that he had made 
himself master of all the prose 
writings of Sir Walter Scott. 


Il. 


Edinburgh was full to over-flow- 
ing. There was no doubt about 
it, that the Scott Centenary must 
be, at any rate from a numerical 
point of view, a success. The 
decorations and the preparations 
for them were not wholly satis- 
factory: these are things which 
they understand better in France, 
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or which they do not understand 
in Scotland. As for Mr. Septimus 
Penn, he saw in them occasion 
for indignation and ground of 
offence. 

‘A very happy thought, indeed,’ 
he contemptuously remarked, ‘ to 
celebrate the memory of the 
national bard of Scotland with 
an unlimited supply of second- 
rate muslin and glazed calico. I 
should like to know what Scott 
himself would have said to this. 
A feudal writer has a Brummagem 
celebration. A pretty state of 
things assuredly. The poet of 
‘ Marmion,’ the——’ 

But by this time we were close 
to the hotel, so I stopped my im- 
passioned friend short, and sug- 
gested lunch. We deserved our 
modest repast. We had done a 
good morning’s work. Lionizing 
exhausts, and we both of us 
required a certain amount of 
pulling together. Penn suggested 


that the champagne which the 


successor of the late proprietor 
of the Douglas Hotel keeps is re- 
markably good ; and as for salmon- 
cutlets, they are not things which 
require any recommendation at 
all. So we make ourselves as 
comfortable as the circumstances 
will admit, and discuss Scott. I 
am bound to allow that the know- 
ledge which my friend displays 
in the salient points of Scott’s 
works is nothing short of mira- 
culous. But Septimus is not 
satisfied. He declares that Edin- 
burgh is not going the right way 
to work. I suggest a game of 
billiards. Mr. Penn observes that 
he must first compose a column 
and a half for the ‘ Mirror,’ and 
that he will then be at my dis- 
position. So I stroll up into the 
billiard room, and, after a de- 
sultory fashion, amuse myself 
with knocking the balls about. 
There is another gentleman in the 
room—a Scotch laird I conjecture. 
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Scotch unmistakably his nation- 
ality is. We enter into conversa- 
tion, and by the time that Septi- 
mus has written his letter—the 
work of some seventy minutes, we 
have become: firm friends. The 
billiard room is untenanted save 
by ourselves, and Mr. Penn, who 
is somewhat ennuyé, suggests that 
on the whole it will be better to 
devote ourselves to iced whisky 
and water, plus cigars, than to 
expend our energies upon three 
pool. My Scotch friend—I will 
call him the M‘Gregor, which is 
quite near enough his real name 
—has heard of the great Mr. 
Septimus Penn, and _ receives 
him upon introduction with em- 
pressement. The afternoon speeds 
away. What with Scotch chat 
and Scotch whisky, we have 
struck up a very staunch friend- 
ship. Mr. Penn has delivered 
himself at great length on the 
subject of Sir Walter. He had 
assigned to him the true place in 
the valhalla of national bards. 
‘Scott,’ Mr. Penn remarked, 
‘was not so much a Scotch poet as 
an imperial one. Doubtless,’ con- 
tinued Septimus, ‘from one point 
of view he was a local bard. He 
was, undeniably, the interpreter of 
Scotch life and Scotch sentiment ; 
but he interpreted them to the 
whole world, and it was to hu- 
manity in general that he addressed 
himself. As for Scott’s earliest 
connection with literature, and the 
literary influence which he exer- 
cised, both points were sufficiently 
plain.’ Scott’s poems, it was 
Mr. Penn’s opinion, were but a 
continuation of the ‘ Percy Ballads.’ 
He (Sir Walter) really headed 
the reaction against the classical 
and artificial school. It was some- 
times said that Scott wrote too 
much. For himself, Mr. Penn had 
no sympathy with that observation; 
it was a law of nature that where 
the intellectual soil was rich its 
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yield should be plentiful. Mr. Penn, 
it may be said, was proverbially 
one of the most copious of con- 
temporary Jitterateurs; and as for 
the cry of writing too much, it was 
the supreme excellence so jealously 
envied by those who wrote with 
difficulty. Finally, Mr. Septimus 
Penn wound up with a really very 
clever -panegyric peroration on 
Scotland and Scott. Our new 
acquaintance was delighted. 

He did not approve of the prin- 
ciples on which the Edinburgh 
Centenary was being managed. It 
was essentially disrespectful to the 
memory of the Great Sir Walter 
that the day on which he was 
born should not be that singled 
out for observance ; and he further 
remarked, that he knew in saying 
this he was but giving expression 
to the unanimous sentiment of all 
Scotchmen. 

‘ How infinitely better, would it 
be, said Penn, ‘to celebrate the 
Centenary of Scott by a ramble 
through some of those scenes 
which he has described with such 
beauty, and dwelt upon with such 
love! how much—’ 

‘Tl tell you what it is,’ said 
our friend, with a sudden en- 
thusiasm as if inspired. ‘TI’ll tell 
you what it is, gentlemen, I’m 
vastly pleased with your society, 
and much obliged to you for it; in 
plain truth, can you, think you, 
endure a little more of mine? If 
so, I’m off to-night to a small 
crib of mine in Perthshire, and I 
should be proud and happy if you 
would only accompany me. I 
can’t promise you a great deal, 
but I can give you some tolerable 
shooting; and if you can stay a 
week with me, I’ll show you how 
we celebrate Scott’s Centenary on 
his real birthday.’ 

We hesitated for a moment— 
I waiting to see what Penn would 
say,and Penn, J think, listening 
very slightly to certain considera- 
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tions of duty which the ‘ Morning 
Mirror ’ suggested. 

‘Hang it! remarked Septimus, 
‘T’ve seen quite enough of this— 
I know what the whole thing will 
be, failure is written in every 
feature of it. Besides, imagination 
is as good as observation. Yes, 
sir,’ he said, turning round to our 
newly-made friend, ‘ for myself I 
shall be delighted to accept your 
courteous invitation; and I have 
no doubt my friend will too.’ 

‘Very well, gentlemen; you do 
me a great favour. The train 
leaves the Waverley Station at 
5.30, and at Dunkeld—where we 
must get out—you’ll find my dog- 
cart awaiting us; and we will, if 
you please, travel home together.’ 


iL. 


Mr. Alan Campbell M‘Gregor, 
our host, was a typical Scotchman, 
a most favourable specimen of his 
race—shrewd in his remarks, 
genial in his hospitality; well- 
read and well-spoken, fond of 
literature, fond of sport, and with 
a special fondness for a chat, pro- 
tracted to an indefinite length to 
close the day over a tumbler and 
cigar. 

Glenvosky, in the heart of the 
Perthshire highlands, was the 
name of our friend’s shooting-box 
—a spot as lovely as you could 
well find in the course of a long 
day’s ramble throughout that 
loveliest of all Scotch scenery, 
the hills and woods of Perthshire. 
On either side, a forest of pines; 
in the background, a pile of purple 
mountain ; in front, a foam-dashed 
current—forming here and there, 
with dark overhanging rocks, those 
pools that tell of salmon and are 
dear to the heart of the fisher. 
A pleasant change, truly, from the 
glare and noise of Edinburgh—a 
change a thousand times more 
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pleasant from the Babylon that 
we had not deserted as yet four 
and twenty hours. Glenvosky was, 
as its proprietor had described it, 
a shooting-box, and nothing more. 
But it had its comforts for all that, 
I promise you. There wasa lawn im- 
mediately before the house itself— 
and as we crossed the little bridge 
which spanned the river we were 
met by a young lady, a veritable 
Highland lassie fresh and fair as 
the scenes amid which we found 
her. She was the daughter of our 
host, and informed us that a species 
of meal which I must call dinner- 
supper was awaiting us inside. 
Subsequently from that white 
throat, encircled with its muslin 
frill, we heard some delicious notes 
trill forth. 

That Scotch air, how it invi- 
gorated our lungs, our frames, our 
minds; and what appetites we 
found it had given us! Highland 
mutton_is at all times worth eat- 
ing. The Highland mutton of 


mine host of Glenvosky was simple 


perfection; it was accompanied, 
moreover, by some very excellent 
claret, and what is a modest mea- 
sure of claret fora Highland climate 
would be an exceedingly intem- 
perate draught for the jaded 
habitué of St. James’s or Pall 
Mall. We felt that we had ac- 
quired a new lease of existence 
and its joys when we strolled out 
upon our friend’s grass-plot to 
smoke our cigars and chat. The 
moon had risen above the pine 
wood’s crest, and lit up with 
silver the leaping foam of the 
river at our feet. The night was 
still clear, and the heaven was 
spangled with stars. 

‘I bought this little place,’ said 
Mr. M‘Gregor, ‘from a collateral 
descendant of the great man they 
are going to celebrate in yon big 
city. And here our host, who 
entertained a most wholesome 
hatred of towns, and everything to 
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do with towns, and vowed that he 
could scarcely sleep in the oppres- 
sive urban atmosphere of his 
native capital, pointed vaguely in 
the direction of Edinburgh. Here 
Was an appropriate place we in- 
stinctively felt for celebrating the 
memory of the great Scotch poet. 
These scenes, and such scenes as 
these, he loved: it was from these 
that he derived his inspiration. 
Not among the crowd and tempest 
of cities did Walter Scott find 
food for his mind. His genius 
was as fresh as the air that floated 
to us sweet and cool. There was 
nothing in it akin to the populous 
city; and when, after the great 
crash had come, and Sir Walter 
Secit made the house in Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, his workshop, 
every line which he wrote was 
still instinct with the freshness 
and vigour of the country that he 
loved. We talked, as we strolled 
through the little demesne of 
Glenvosky, of Scotch literature, 
Scotch sport, and Scotch whisky. 
Mr. M‘Gregor, we found, was a 
man who had read much, and 
thought much. He was fond of 
poetry and criticism, a thoroughly 
genial and well-instructed com- 
panion. It was getting late, and 
we heard the notes of a piano 
coming from the little drawing- 
room of the lodge. Miss M‘Gregor 
was playing, and we walked in. 
‘You will sleep well, I think, 
in this air,’ said our host, as, 
after a chat protracted till past 
midnight on subjects whose 
name and character were legion, 
we prepared to turn in. We did 
sleep well: and the sun was 
high in the heavens on the mor- 
row when we met round the 
breakfast-table. It was the morn- 
ing of the 9th, the pseudo-cen- 
tenary of Sir Walter. Mr. Ser- 
timus Penn declared that he 
thought he must after all make 
a push to see something of Edin- 
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burgh on that day. This Mr. 
M‘Gregor would not hear of. 

‘As for the speeches, which 
will be the only good things,’ 
observed our host, ‘you will see 
them in to-morrow’s paper. I 
think you said that you had 
given your readers a descriptive 
sketch of the aspect of the town. 
Well, that won’t change. Why 
not describe what you see here? 
There’s room enough for such 
writing, Mr. Penn, I think, as we 
all know you can give the public.’ 

The suggestion struck Sep- 
timus as an idea. The ‘ Morning 
Mirror’ likes giving its readers 
literary surprises, and here was 
at any rate a certain guarantee 
of variety. 

‘Had either of us had much 
salmon-fishing ” asked Mr. M‘Gre- 
gor. As a matter of fact I be- 
lieve the sport was new to each 
of us. Mr. Penn seemed to en- 
tertain a notion that at some 
remote period of his boyhood he 
had thrown a fly upon the waters 
of the salmon. For myself I 
am disposed to doubt the accu- 
racy of the impression. Septimus 
was a wonderful man in many 
respects. He had travelled, too, 
largely: but whatever his experi- 
ences, he scarcely I think reck- 
oned among them those of a 
sportsman. At any rate Mr. Penn 
was not disposed to renew his 
acquaintance with the gentle art, 
and announced his intention of 
looking on while we tried our 
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luck. ‘ How about lunch? asked! 
Mr. M‘Gregor, an important point, 
no doubt. Well, what better: 
than that we should meet under 
the shadow of a certain great 
rock of which our friend well 
wotted, and that Miss M‘Gregor 
should form one of the party? 

And it was in this fashion that 
we did lunch by the margin of 
the Glenvosky river: our baskets 
not indeed full, but our hearts 
light, as happy a party as you 
might easily find in the course 
of a summer day. Septimus had 
of course been rambling about in 
all manner of out-of-the-way 
places. But he had done more: 
than this: his pen had been 
busily employed for the ‘ Morning 
Mirror.’ He had written a most 
amusing sketch of amateur 
salmon-fishing, which was after- 
wards very popular in the columns. 
of the daily paper. He had even 
drawn a doubtless very accurate: 
portraiture of the proceedings in 
Edinburgh itself. 

And in this way passed a week 
at Mr. M‘Gregor’s hospitable 
shooting-box. We stayed there 
over the true birthday of Sir 
Walter—the 15th—and witnessed 
the day kept after true native 
fashion. There were Highland 
sports of all kinds. We saw the 
sword-dances and the caber flung 
— Mr. M‘Gregor himself composing 
a special song for the day. 

And in this manner did it come 
to pass that we celebrated Scott. 
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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


SIR WILLIAM THOMSON AND THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


F late years the speech of the 
President has been the great 
event of the British Association, 
and the President himself has been 
the cynosure of all eyes. This is 
remarkably the case with Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson. Most people have 
heard of his achievements in elec- 
tricity; and those who know him 
personally can attest the truth of 
Professor Huxley’s eulogium that 
‘ gentler knight never broke lance.’ 
The popular ideas respecting the 
President are, however, somewhat 
vague and inaccurate. We will 


say a few words respecting Sir 
William Thomson and in reference 
to his inaugural address. The 
newspaper-reading public knew 
little or nothing about him until 
the epoch of Atlantic telegraphy 
and the knighthood (which ought 


to have been a baronetcy) was 
bestowed by the Crown. Yet Wil- 
liam Thomson had been building 
up a European reputation, and 
making his Chair one of the most 
famous in the world. The intel- 
lectual history that belongs to him 
is one of an almost unprecedented 
kind. He belongs to a mathema- 
tical family, singularly illustrating 
Mr. Galton’s theory. His father 
was a famous mathematician, and 
his brother is the Belfast Professor 
of Engineering. William Thomson 
is mathematician and man of 
science, and, in addition, he is one 
of the greatest physicists the world 
has ever known. When quite a boy 
at Cambridge, still in his teens, he 
was a contributor to mathematical 
journals both in France and Eng- 
land. It might have been sup- 
posed that he was a lonely student 
dwelling in a tower, like Erasmus 
or Roger Bacon, quite cut off from 
the unsympathetic mob of his 


brother collegians. On the con- 
trary, Thomson was one of the best 
oarsmen of his day and an im- 
mense favourite with his brother 
undergraduates. This taste for the 
water has always accompanied him. 
He has made many valuable excur- 
sions in his beautiful yacht ‘ Lalla 
Rookh ;’ and his knowledge of the 
theory and practice of sailing is 
said to be extraordinary. The occa- 
sion of his taking his degree proved 
an ovation still recollected, and 
recorded in the annals of Cam- 
bridge. There was not the least 
doubt in the University but that 
the youthful Peterhouse man was 
the mathematical genius of the 
day. ‘Eclipse was first and the 
rest nowhere.’ But the rumour 
arose that there was ‘a dark man’ 
at St. John’s who possessed a 
wonderful power of throwing off 
paper-work at examinations with 
the regularity of a machine. One 
of the examiners subsequently de- 
scribed himself as petrified at the 
papers thrown off, as if by the 
velocity of a steam engine, on the 
part of the Johnian. At the 
Cambridge Senate-house examina- 
tions speed is everything; and 
when two men are pretty evenly 
balanced the muscular power of 
the wrist settles the day. Thomson 
was Second Wrangler, and a little 
more time for writing would have 
made him Senior Wrangler. For 
the Smith’s Prize he of course 
distanced the Senior Wrangler and 
all other competitors. The worthy 
Johnian, who supplanted him for 
the blue ribbon of the University, 
was, irrationally enough, very un- 
popular, and has subsequently 
been lost sight of in scientific his- 
tory. But before William Thomson 
there was a great career. At 
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twenty-one he was a fellow of his 
college. At twenty-two he was 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
the University of Glasgow. About 
the same time he became editor of 
the ‘Cambridge and Dublin Ma- 
thematical Journal.’ which gave a 
great impetus to the study of pure 
and applied mathematics. 

Before the era of the Atlantic 
cable, Professor Thomson must 
have contributed at least twenty 
papers to the Royal Society on the 
subject of telegraphy. He was a 
man whom such men as Faraday 
and Brewster delighted to honour. 
But, although he became so famous 
in submarine telegraphy, Professor 
Thomson was not a specialist but 
was as wide as he was deep 
throughout the range of kindred 
studies. His mathematical train- 
ing, where genius has been carried 
to the highest point of culture, has 
given him a great advantage over 
many experimentalists. Even Fara- 
day confessed to the drawback of 
a deficiency of this sort. His in- 
augural address shows how a 
mastery over the recondite truths 
of number and figure implies a 
mastery over natural science. His 
immense efforts in experiment and 
invention show how he applies 
abstract physical truths to prac- 
tical results. His method of‘ elec- 
trical images’ gave a great expan- 
sion to the science. His quadrant, 
as used at Kew Observatory, self- 
registers the electric state of the 
atmosphere. His mirror galvano- 
meter went far to assure the suc- 
cess of the Atlantic cable. By this 
instrument, a ray of light reflected 
from a tiny mirror (about half the 
size of a threepenny bit), sus- 
pended from a magnet, travels 
along a scale and indicates the 
resistance to the passage of the 
electric current through the cable 
by the deflection of the magnet. 
Magnet and mirror weigh together 
about three-quarters of a grain! 


We may here give an interesting 
incident of ocean telegraphy, that 
has been mentioned to us, at the 
time of the successful picking up 
of cable No. 1. When at Valentia, 
they caused both cables to com- 
municate at the American ends, 
and sent a message through the 
whole extent of both of them, 
a circuit of more than four thou- 
sand miles, merely from one room 
to another in the Valentia office. 
It went in less time than a clerk 
would have taken to step from the 
one room to the other ; and all the 
battery employed was contained in 
a lady’s silver thimble! Subse- 
quently Professor Thomson has 
invented the syphon-recording in- 
strument, which will probably 
supersede the galvanometer. The 
new instrument receives and indi- 
cates everything indicated by the 
earlier instrument and _ writes 
indelibly. It is a minute capillary 
syphon which waves to and fro 
over a running strip of paper, 
according to electric pulses passing 
through the cable ; and spurts ink 
on the paper through a series of 
electric sparks. The fine rain 
traces the position of the syphon, 
and the syphon follows the rise 
and fall of the current ; and those 
alternations are so arranged as to 
form an alphabet. ‘ Punch’ well 
describes it : 

* The small syphon that waving 

Scatters its fine jet of ink, 

In accord with the pulses electric, 

So making plain to the eye 

What the spark through the wire 
is conveying.’ 

This instrument was exhibited 
for the first time in England, at 
the-opening of the British Indian 
submarine telegraph, when the 
Prince of Wales was _ present. 
From trials lately made on the 
Falmouth, Gibraltar, and Malta 
lines it is ascertained that twenty- 
five words a minute can be regis- 
tered through a cable eight hundred 
miles long. 
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Without chronicling Sir Wil- 
liam’s great achievements, there 
are a few salient matters we 
should note. In magnetism he 
supplemented and developed Fara- 
day’s discoveries. Tyndal spoke 
last year of his insight into the 
‘entangled molecular processes in- 
volved in the rotation of the plane 
of polarisation by magnetic force. 
While dealing with this question, 
he lived in a world of matter and 
of motion to which the microscope 
has no passport, and in which it 
can offer no aid.’ His researches 
into heat are extraordinary and 
full of remarkable generalisation. 
He holds that, in the transforma- 
tion of energy or force from one 
state into another, a_ certain 
amount is degraded into a form 
which is incapable of further use- 
ful application. Applying this 
theory to the sublime subject of 
solar heat, he holds that the sun is 
an incandescent mass cooling. We 
may observe that Sir William has 
entirely reconstructed the mathe- 
matical theory of heat. Just asin 
the working of a steam-engine there 
is much heat that is not changed 
into mechanical power, but is dis- 
sipated and lost; in the same way 
he holds that the heat and force of 
the heavenly bodies are being dis- 
sipated into unavailable forms, 
and that unless there is an un- 
known store of restorative energy, 
the universe will sink into decay. 
He holds the celebrated theory 
that the sun’s heat is the result 
of meteors falling into it, the 
sun being originally built up by 
smaller masses of matter falling 
together, and engendering enor- 
mous heat by their impact. He 
considers that the whole system 
of geology has been framed with 
an ignorance of the laws of heat 
and the dissipation of energy. 
Geologists, who have been accus- 
tomed to assume milliards of years 
at any point where they want 
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them, have been astonished by the 
information that a limit must be 
set to the age of the globe as a 
habitable world, and that the geo- 
logical age cannot, at the outside, 
claim more than a hundred million 
of years. These are not mere specu- 
lations of Professor Thomson’s, but 
are opinions built on mathematical 
physics that are extremely hard 
of comprehension to most geolo- 
gists. Another mysterious line 
of investigation pursued by Sir 
William Thomson, is that into 
the ultimate constitution of matter. 
He holds that, by four different 
lines of reasoning, he has esta- 
blished proof of the absolute mag- 
nitudeof theatomsof matter. These 
speculations have certainly not 
been uncontested; and scientific 
quarrels, in which William Thom- 
son bears himself with the gentle 
temper of a knight of romance, 
have obscured for the philosophers 
the clear heavens of scientific 
thought. 

Sir William Thomson, regretting 
the absence of any ‘ Year-Book of 
Science,’ made the customary re- 
view of the year’s achievements in 
science. It is rather severe read- 
ing; but he was on the most solid 
ground when he discussed what 
had been done in fixing definite 
mathematical standards as a basis 
of specuiation. There is another 
portion of the address, which now 
pretty invariably forms part of 
the address of a President of the 
British Association, which is pecu- 
liarly suitable to our readers, 
though perhaps hardly so suitable 
to a scientific assemblage. This 
is that vein of the ‘ scientific imagi- 
nation’ of which we heard so 
much last year, and which crops 
up with so much persistency every 
year. Sir William holds that 
science is bound ‘by the ever- 
lasting law of honour, to face fear- 
lessly every problem which can 
fairly be presented to it.’ Science 
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does much when it is able to state 
the problem; but science is never 
so scientific as when she candidly 
owns that the problems are beyond 
her solution for the time being. 
The old fretful interrogatories 
respecting the origin of life have 
been again heard. Sir William, 
like nearly all men of sense, 
pronounces against spontaneous 
generation, and holds ‘ as an article 
of scientific faith, true through all 
space and through all time, that 
life proceeds from life, and from 
nothing but life.’ He is an evolu- 
tionist, but he does not think that 
Natural Selection explains evolu- 
tion. Like Professor Wallace, he 
believes in a continually guiding 
and controlling intelligence. How 
then did life arise in our planet ? 
We here come to Sir William’s 
startling biological speculations. 
He holds that life may have been 
brought hither on ‘ the moss-grown 
fragments of another world.’ These 
fragments, shot forth from the 
collision of careering worlds, may 
have experienced no greater vio- 
lence than in a landslip, and may 
have borne the germs of life. He 
thinks that the earth may have 
been stocked with life much like 
some new-formed coral island in 
the Pacific. We confess that to us 
this theory appears to be utterly 
unsatisfactory. It is one on which 
non-scientific readers can form an 
opinion. In the first place, it is 
by no means even a guess towards 
the solution of the problem of life. 
It only shifts the problem one 
degree backward. It leaves the 
conflict between biogenesis and 
abiogenesis exactly where it was. 
In the next place; among thou- 
sands of meteoric stones, no germ 
of organic life has ever yet been 
detected. Such masses arrive ina 
fused state that admits no vitality. 
Weare afraid that Professor Thom- 
son’s daring theories will have the 
effect of still further discrediting 


‘the scientific imagination.’ His 
adhesion to the argument of De- 
sign is interesting and important. 
He is not ashamed to speak of 
Paley’s book—beyond which the 
argument does not really travel— 
as ‘an excellent old book;’ ‘ over- 
whelmingly strong proofs of intel- 
ligent and benevolent design lie 
all around us . . . showing to us 
through nature the influence of a 
free will, and teaching us that all 
living beings depend on one ever- 
acting Creator and Ruler.’ 

The subject which occupied or 
underlaid much of the hour and a 
half’s address, cropped up in dif- 
ferent sections of the gathering. 
Professor Thomson’s great ally is 
Professor Tait, of Edinburgh. 
The two together have issued a 
work which has been pronounced 
by high authority as the best of 
the kind since the ‘ Principia,’ of 
Newton. Professor Tait put the 
matter on its true basis when he 
most distinctly urged, ‘that the 
present order of things has not 
been involved through infinite 
past time by the agency of laws 
now at work; but must have had 
a distinctive beginning—a state 
beyond which we are totally unable 
to penetrate; a state, in fact, 
which must have been produced 
by other than now-acting causes. 
He echoed the opinion of Stokes, 
that science can but enlighten us 
as to the depth of our ignorance, 
and lead us to look to a higher aid 
for that which most nearly con- 
cerns our well-being. There were 
two practical points noticed by a 
namesake of Sir William’s in the 
biological section, which we would 
desire heartily to re-echo. The 
first of these was a condemnation 
of Spiritualism. Despite the ad- 
hesion of one or two eminent 
names, the system is full of im- 
posture, and involves a frightful 
waste of power and purpose. The 
second is the absolute necessity of 
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scientific education in our schools. 
It is a frightful truth that in some 
departments of science, and in 
many departments of technical 
education, we are rapidly falling 
into the rear of some continental 
nations. It is to be hoped that 
the British Association will be 
able to do some good in this re- 
spect. Certainly its President has 
already done much good in the 
work of education and the develop- 
ment of the resources of the 
country. We look upon Sir Wil- 
jiam Thomson as Faraday’s most 
genuine successor. His genius is 
still in the ascendant; and though 
we doubt the soundness of some 
of his speculations, we believe that 
his science will be further crowned 
with magnificent material results. 


MASS GATHERINGS AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


Theimmense gatherings, the vast 
masses of people, that at times con- 
gregate at the Crystal Palace pre- 
sent some very curious social 
phenomena. Most of us have a 
wholesome horror of crowds, or 
only tolerate the well-dressed mob 
that throng the palace on the 
occasion of a Handel festival or an 
opera concert. But there is some- 
thing very striking and suggestive 
on those occasions in which the 
people turn out in their thousands 
and tens of thousands to keep high 
holiday at Sydenham. These 
gatherings belong to the summer 
time and especially to the month 
of August. Then we have such 
gatherings as those of the Tempe- 
rance féte and the Foresters’ féte, 
with an aggregate attendance of 
from sixty to a hundred thousand 
persons. The simple problem how 
to concentrate a hundred thousand 
persons at a given spot for a given 
time is one that is perhaps better 
understood at the Crystal Palace 
than at the Horse Guards. More- 
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over, the convoys are in admirable 
order, and the commissariat never 
fails. If ever a battle of Dorking 
should be really imminent, the 
Government had better abdicate 
its functions and hand over all 
questions of transit and purvey- 
ance to the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany or some of its people. If 
they collapse at the idea of a 
Berkshire campaign, any serious 
fighting would be obviously be- 
yond their métier. 

The metropolis supplies only its 
own contribution to these huge 
assemblages. The whole network 
of railways are as ducts to convey 
the populace to the big glass 
house. There are special trains 
organised from Land’s End to 
Berwick-on-Tweed, and many of 
these special trains are now en- 
abled to run to the palace doors. 
In the palace and its grounds the 
most bucolic of peasants and the 
most grimy of pitmen from the 
black country are brought into 
close contact. There seemed to us 
to be a great amount of delay and 
disappointment in the trains at 
Victoria and other stations, and 
the officials seemed to lie pretty 
freely in order to keep the crowd 
in good humour. ‘Traips were to 
start which did not start, and room 
was to be found where it could not 
be found. The companies obvi- 
ously intended to take all the 
passengers who had invested in 
tickets, but they designed to do so 
with as little extra trouble and 
expense as possible. In the case 
of a war, the service would doubt- 
less be more expeditious and com- 
plete. The behaviour of the crowd 
was simply admirable. If we 
want to ascertain the comparative 
strength of the peaceful and the 
tumultuous members of society we 
should compare the disorderly hun- 
dreds of Trafalgar Square with the 
orderly myriads of the Crystal 
Palace. And all this multitude 
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came to promenade and eat and 
drink and be amused. The ques- 
tion of the amusements is in itself 
a most serious question. We have 
not yet come to any outcry of 
panem et circenses, for then the knell 
of the nation would be sounded; 
but this question of the recreation 
of the masses, so generally shirked, 
is one that is hourly rising in 
importance, and many are the 
interests that depend on its solu- 
tion. The Crystal Palace, with its 
usual promptitude, undertook to 
amuse and interest its guests. Let 
us see how it managed to do so. 
The Palace gives music and 
fountains and gardens. It affords 
a keen gratification to every sense. 
It gives library, picture gallery, 
museum, and concert room. It 
guarantees an entertainment whe- 
ther the season be wet or dry. It 
supplies its visitors with all they 
want, making them quite inde- 
pendent of all external aids. 
There is just one thing which one 
desiderates at the palace, and that 
is a little more repose. If they 
would fit up a comfortable room, 
like the smoking room of a club, 
where a man might leisurely rest, 
or, let us say, a drawing-room for 
ladies, we believe it might be a 
good investment. We observe that 
the company somewhat varied 
their tariff of amusement on these 
monster days. For instance, the 
English opera was withdrawn to 
make room, we suppose, for other 
novelties. Now, if there is any 
educational value in the opera— 
and we believe that there is—it 
would be as well to let poor people 
at a distance acquire some no- 
tion of the highest forms that 
music can assume, especially in 
these days of musical cultivation 
when even remote villages have 
learned much and have much to 
learn. At this season of the year 
the palace, of course, depends prin- 
cipally on its out-door attractions. 
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They are all that smooth English 
turf and one of the noblest English 
prospects can give, while the rosa- 
ries and flower beds are simply 
perfection. But the Palace does 
not think it well to depend simply 
on its scenic beauty. It is deve- 
loping a system of ‘ shows,’ which 
afford a standard of excellence in 
various provinces of nature. The 
other day it had a cat show— 
which sounds ridiculous, but which 
the lovers of cats declare to have 
been unique. Special delights are 
in store for the people on these 
great gala days. It is found that 
the provincial mind lays extraor- 
dinary stress upon ballooning, and 
a huge balloon is accordingly pro- 
vided. At the end of the ground 
are the lakes, which we remember 
as being really a secluded spot 
where one could walk by the paths 
round the waterside and almost 
imagine oneself in Devonshire. The 
lowest pond of all is now thronged 
with boats and barges ; and—if we 
may again give a hint—why should 
there not be a Venetian gondola as 
at Fontainbleau? The spaces about 
the ponds are entirely given up to 
the most popular—and we might 
almost say the most silly—forms of 
amusement. Nearly all the amuse- 
ments of the defunct Greenwich 
fair seem to be imported. There 
is a passion to ascend the heavens 
in cars and boats, or to career on 
wooden horses in a_ whirligig 
turned round by machinery. It is 
just the kind of amusement with 
which the French used to delight 
themselves on a Sunday evening 
in the Champs Elysées. When we 
were children, only children par- 
took of these amusements; but now 
the grown-up English populace are 
verging towards the Parisian type. 
Is this a proof of national deterio- 
ration ? The Palace Company seem 
now to be going in more and 
more for amusements, especially in 
a musical and dramatic direction. 
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We should not be at all surprised 
to hear that it became a favourite 
place for evening resort. Already 
the building is often kept lighted 
for promenade till ten o’clock. We 
should be pleased to see the com- 
pany fill its coffers with all the 
honest pennies it can turn. It has 
made the fortune of its neighbour- 
hood—a whole congeries of town- 
ships clusters around it—but its 
own fortunes it has certainly not 
made as yet. For many of us the 
palace has little temptation beyond 
its special attractions. The pros- 
pect is noble; but solitude is 
almost necessary for the enjoyment 
of scenery, and the place is very 
much of a huge bazaar, and we 
know where we can get its art and 
its amusements in a higher form. 
But for the masses who can only 
seize upon an occasional holiday 
we believe that there is nothing 
like the palace in recreation, with 
so many varied forms of instruc- 
tion, under the conditions of pure 
air and little cost. We are glad 
that the Alexandra Park at Mus- 
well Hill is approaching comple- 
tion; for there is abundant room 
for other institutions of the Syden- 
ham type, and their inevitable 
tendency must be to create and 
increase a multitudinous client- 
ship. 

The ways and modes of such 
huge gatherings are well worth 
watching. There is, for instance, 
an immense amount of babies and 
bundles. How poor people can 
bring such countless babies, and 
carry them about for wearisome 
hours in the building and the 
grounds, fairly astonishes us. We 
don’t like to see these hard-worked, 
shabby mothers apparently taking 
a pride in well-dressed, well-fed, 
lazy daughters. It is the gene- 
rous error of poor people to do 
everything for their children, and 
nothing for themselves, which 
does much to spoil servants, and 


promotes insubordination and all 
other evils. We like to see a 
whole neighbourhood that has 
come up from some Yorkshire 
village, bivouac on the turf. We 
observe one old lady who has pro- 
vided herself with a huge kettle, 
to carry out the idea of a picnic 
in the grounds. Thousands of 
people have made appointments 
by the statues of the kings, and 
find some difficulty in discovering 
each other. Pleasant it is to see 
the country parson marshalling 
his school children, with perhaps 
a dozen of them lugging at his 
arms and coat tails. Pleasant to 
observe a manufacturer marshal- 
ling his ‘ hands’ for a treat. This 
kind of thing is much rarer than it 
used to be. Thanks to the trades 
unions, the ‘hands’ think that 
such treats come out of their own 
pockets, and that they might do 
it cheaper for themselves, while 
masters will not offer suspected 
presents. There is little pride or 
reserve among the people. You 
may enter into conversation with 
any man, and he will put his 
mind fairly to yours. On the 
Temperance day there was a 
strong argumentative tone per- 
vading the palace. A teetotaller 
generally plants himself on a 
moral pedestal, and if you venture 
to own that you dissent from his 
convictionas—which I would not 
advise you lightly to do—he gene- 
rally regards you as a degraded ob- 
ject. The Crystal Palace with equal 
impartiality opens its doors to 
the Teetotallers and the Licensed 
Victuallers. I suspect that the 
Licensed Victuallers are the more 
popular. Anything more beauti- 
ful than the Bands of Hope in 
orchestral chorus could not be 
conceived. The sight of five thou- 
sand children is most exquisite, 
and the singing was very good. 
It is rather trying to one’s gravity, 
however, when a child of six or 
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seven dilates on the personal ad- 
vantages of teetotalism. Every good 
healthy child is practically a tee- 
totaller, or there is a grave mistake 
somewhere. It does not always 
suit them when they grow up; 
we have nowhere observed a larger 
number of cadaverous men than 
at the Temperance Festival. Also 
the eagerness with which such 
people partake of a preternatural 
amount of bread and pudding 
shows that there is a yearning for 
some kind of stimulant beyond 
the ordinary meal. But, please 
God, we all belong to a Band of 
Hope, are all members of a great 
temperance society! The teeto- 
tallers evidently wished, from 
some reason or other, to impress 
the outsiders with an idea of 
their numbers and their organi- 
sation. They must have had a 
hard day’s work of it, ‘ demon- 
strating’ from morn to night. 
When they were not singing they 
were speechifying, and when they 
were not speechifying they were 
processionising. They were ter- 
ribly in earnest. The amount of 
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ginger-beer consumed—as well as 
talked — was very great. Still, 
whenever we joined a discussion on 
the subject we found that the tee- 
totallers were in a minority; but 
perhaps the palm for respectable 
bearing and earnest feeling lay with 
the teetotallers. Perhaps, too, so 
terrible a national evil as drunken- 
ness is best met by evoking an 
antagonistic enthusiasm. The Fo- 
resters, on the other hand, rather 
abdicate ‘earnestness,’ and go in 
for mere amusement. And they 
chiefly get their amusement out 
of themselves. As the day de- 
clines the love making progresses 
rapidly. The national songs and 
the national beverages come into 
request. The people linger later : 
the palace empties slowly. There 
have been great fiscal results, great 
social results. One wonders how 
such masses came, and how they 
are gone. They have given an 
ever-flitting panorama of incident 
and character; they have sug- 
gested deeper thoughts than might 
be supposed to belong to the 
surface of a summer day. 
FREDERICK ARNOLD. 
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